





CONTAINING MANY PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION BUILDINGS, AND AN 
ARTICLE BY PRESIDENT DAVID R. FRANCIS 
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CER C 


(WILLIAMS 


Statesmen, financiers, literary, professional and 
business men, and men in every walk in life, 
have for more than half a century found com- 


fort and delight in Williams’ Shaving Soap. 


For all kinds of faces, its pure, rich, cream- 
like lather is wonderfully grateful and satis- 
fying. To the long, thin face, or the short | 
and full, to the delicate and sensitive or the 
rugged and sunburned, Williams’ Shaving Soap 


is equally comforting aad refreshing. 


Sold throughout the world, in the form of Shaving 
Sticks, Shaving Tablets and Shaving Cream. 


Who are They? 


How many of the 24 distinguished 

men shown here can you name? 
To any one sending us the correct name of any 4 of these men, 
with a two-cent stamp to cover cost of mailing, we will forward, 
postpaid, a correct list of the names, and also a most useful and 
ingenious pocket novelty in the shape of key-ring, letter-opener, 
paper-cutter and screw-driver combined, an article that every 
man and boy will find many uses for every day. Handy for the 
chauffeur, the bicycle rider, for opening cigar boxes, watch cases, 
for automatic air valves, etc. Unequaled key holder; holds keys 
securely, divides the keys—easy to find the one wanted. 

Address Dept. 8 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 





At Last! A $550 “Mobile” 





The 1903 “Mobile” 


DEVELOPED TO THE HIGHEST 
STATE OF PERFECTION 


Through more than a M/tllion Miles of Experience, in- 
cluding single journeys of a thousand miles over such 
rough country as that from Seattle to San Francisco, 
and the carrying of more than 50,000 passengers by a 
single Company using Rapid Transit vehicles. 


A $550 *‘Mobile’’ for Two Persons 
A $1,080 Delivery Wagon for Merchants 
Twenty-four styles of carriages, including coupes, 


touring wagons, Victoria runabouts, omnibuses, 
nany styles of delivery wagons, surreys, etc. 


Do Not Fail to Send for 
The 1903 “Mobile” Catalogue 
—a work of art—before considering the question of 


buying. It contains 32 pages of interesting informa- 
tion about the automobile problem. 








The “Mobile” Company of America 


Factory: 
Philipse Manor Station 
N. Y. C. & H. R. R. ON-THE-HUDSON 


Executive, Sales and Storage Offices: 
*¢Mobile’”’ Building, Broadway & 54th St. 
NEW YORK 
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Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company 


N. W. Cor. Fourth and Pine Streets, St. Louis 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS and PROFITS, $8,150,000 


Transacts a general trust company business. 

Authorized by law to act as executor, administrator, trustee, etc. 

Buys and sells high grade investment securities; bond list mailed 
on application. 

Allows interest on deposits of individuals, firms and corporations, 

Manages, sells, rents and appraises city property. 

Rents safe deposit boxes in fire, burglar and mob-proof vault. 


OFFICERS 
JULIUS S. WALSH, PRESIDENT. 
BRECKINRIDGE JONES, 1st Vice-President and Counsel. 
Je OHN D. D i ‘IS, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL E. HOFFMAN, 
JAMES E. 


3d Vice-President. 
BROCK, Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary. 
C. IBBOTSON, Second Assistant Secretary. 
W. DAVIESS PITTMAN, Bond Officer. 
FREDERICK VIERLING, Trust Officer. 
AMES, Assistant Trust Officer. 
LACKEY, Assistant Trust Officer. 
EUGENE H. BENOIST, Real Estate Officer. 
WILBUR B. PRICE, Safe Deposit Officer. 


HUGH R. LYLE, 
HENRY 


HENRY SEMPLE 
WILLIAM G. 


DIRECTORS 


ELMER B. Apams, U. S. District Judge. 
WILLIAMSON Bacon, President Tyler Estate. 
Murray CARLETON, President Carleton Dry Goods Co. 
CHARLES CLARK, Retired. 
Joun D. Davis, 2d Vice-President. 
Harrison I. DRU MMOND, President Drummond Realty and Investment Co. 
AvuGUSTE B. EwIne, Retired. 
Davip R. Francis, President D. R. Francis & Bro. Commission Co. 
’ AuGusT GEHNER, President German American Bank. 
Geo. H. Gopparp, Retired. 
S. E. Horrman, Third Vice-President. 
Cuas. H. Huttic, President Third National Bank. 
BRECKINRIDGE JONES, 1st Vice-President and Counsel. 
Ws. F. No_keEr, Treasurer St. Louis Brewing Association. 
Wo. D. OrTHWIEN, President Wm. D. Orthwien Grain Co. 
H. Cray Pierce, President Waters-Pierce Oil Co. 
OSEPH RaMSEY, JR., President Wabash Railroad Co. 
fosEs Rumsey, President L. M. Rumsey Manufacturing Co. 
ULIUS S. WALSH, President. 
OLLA WELLS, Mayor of City of St. Louis. 











The Greatest 
Photographic 
Year Book 


As the Premo is recognized as the 
best of ali cameras, so is the Premo 
Book recognized as the authority on the 
best things photographic. It practically de- 
scribes and accurately illustrates all the requi- 
sites to successful photography including The 


a name that covers a series of cameras, so wide in their range ; 
so complete in their individual equipment, as to practically solve 
every problem of the photographer’s art. Made in all styles and 
sizes. Ranging in price from $2.50 to $350. Ask your dealer for 
the Premo Book, or send your name and secure it free by mail. 


DEPARTMENT M, ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
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| sotid Oak Desk 519-5 | 


We sell everything for your office direct 
to you at about what yourdealer pays. 
Our mammoth cash purchases, large sales _}j 
and small profit plan enables us to do this. 
You could not buy this desk from your 
dealer at less than $28.00 to $30.00. Our 
price only $19.75. 








This roomy desk is constructed of solid oak with |iil 
quartered oak front and is handsomely polished. Has fii] 
eight solid wood pigeon hole boxes with quarter sawed 

| oak fronts and three letter file drawers with indexes 

| and drop door with flat key, Yale lock. Also has a large 
drawer partitioned for books. Trimmings are solid H 
brass. All drawers lock automatically by raising or 
lowering the curtain. Has two sliding arm rests. Can } 
be taken through narrowest doorways by merely re- 
moving a few screws. Every detail of desk is strictl 
high grade and we guarantee it to give satisfaction. It 
is the greatest bargain in a high grade desk on the | 
market. Length-48 inches, width 30 inches, height 48 fill] 
inches; weight packed for shipment, 200 Ibs. Order ili 
Number R106, price complete, as shown in cut, $19.75. 


Send for Desk Catalogue No. 11 
|| for particular and careful buyers. Sent free jij 

| upon request. It contains a very large variety 

| in grades and styles of everything in office 

| furnishings used by business and professional 
men, from the cheapest that’s good to the 
most elegant made. Prices absolutely lowest, 
quality considered. Ml 

| ur Furniture Catalogue RO contains jj] 
a very large line of strictly high grade goods | 
for refined homes at prices that will astonish 
you. Write for it today. Sent free upon 
request. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 
Our Reputation Protects You. 





{ Four trains a day from Chicago 
over the only double-track rail- 
way between Chicago and the 
i, Missouri River. Compartment and 
drawing-room sleeping cars, dining 
cars, buffet-library and smoking 
i cars, free reclining chair cars. 
} Fast schedules. 


The Best of Everything. 





All agents sell tickets 
via the 


Chicago & North-Western 
\ Railway 


W. B. KNISKERN 
\ PASS'R TRAFFIC MANAGER 
CHICAGO / 





$26 50 BUYS A BUGGY 

— — top oe 
rior quality, style an 

” usability. Our entire outpu 
. of two enormous fac- 

tories sold direct to 


PANY ‘ 

, al ZB consumers only. 

PAK PRICES DEFY 
ASA comPETITION 

We manufacture a full line of Buggies, Car- 


a and Harness, guarantee everything we sell 
and ship on approval. Money back if not satisfied. 


‘SAVE DEALERS’ PROFITS 


Write immediately for our catalogue and 
special inducement. it will interest you. 


406 Sagiaaw St., Pontiac, Mich. 








ed on Approval 


We will ship any bicycle C.O, D. on approval 
without a cent deposit, and if accepted allow 10 
NEV E 003 J 10 ase is LS 
‘‘Bellise,’’ — $8.75 
99G 

«‘Cossack, wf High Grade $10.75 
‘‘Siberian, a beauty $12.75 
‘‘Neudortf, ?* Road Racer $1. 4.75 
sa No better bicycles at any price. Any other make 
or model you want at one-third usual price. 
Choice of any standard tires and best equip- 
ment on all our bicycles. Strongest guarantee, 
‘D in every town 
to buy sample wheel at special price and take 
orders for our improved ’03 models, There’s 

big money <n tt. 
500 2d-hand Wheels $3 to $8 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle until you have written for 
our free catalog with large photographic engravings 
and full descriptions. MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 53F, Chicago 
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CONTENTS 


Cover Design by A mes) alee . Edward Penfield 
Editorial Bulletin ‘ ; 4 ; é 7 ‘ ‘ a 
Going to Work. Photograph ‘ . ° ‘ : ‘ ‘ 
Editorials . - P . P 
Men and Doings. Illustrated with Photographs 
The Focus of the Time. Photographs - 3 ‘ 
Europe’s Interest in St. Louis’s Great Fair . ‘ , ‘ , 
Hon. David R. Francis 
Preparing for the World’s Fair at St. Louis. Photographs 
The Wonders of the Fair . ; ‘< ‘ F 
With decorations by Edward Penfield 
Dedicating the Grounds . ; p ‘ , ; ; ‘ 
Cleeve Court. Story, Part I. A . Q” (A. T. Quiller-Couch) 
Illustrated by E. M. Ashe 
The Louisiana Purchase Exposition Grounds as They Appear 
To-day. Photographs . é < s ‘ . , 
The Great Adventure. Poem . Hl P ‘ . Bliss Carman 
The Louisiana Purchase ‘ , ; - ; 5 ; 
True Tales of the Sawdust Ring—V. : . Charles H. Day 
Herr Bolo’s Revolving Globe. Illustrated by B. Cory Kilvert 
Could I Go Back. Poem . . 4 Theodosia Garrison 
The Lion’s Mouth r ‘ ‘ ‘ - ‘ : F ‘ 
The Long Night, Chap. XVIII. ‘ . Stanley Weyman 
Illustrated by Solomon J. Solomon 
Dumas in Conversation ‘ : ‘ 3 F ‘ > ; 
Wit and Wisdom—II.. P ‘ i F ‘ . Simeon Ford 
Confusing the Chinese : ‘ : F 3 ; ‘ - 
Science and Song. Poem . ; ” 3 ‘ . Felix Carmen 
Destructive Genius , - ‘ F ; ‘ - , ; 
The World’s Fair Mule. A > . . Edward Penfield 


Naval Battles in Miniature ; ‘ - . 
Illustrated from Photographs 


St. Louis’s Great Day 
N event of considerable importance occurred in St. Louis on April 30, 
when the grounds of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition were dedi- 
cated. Foreseeing the public interest that must be taken in this 
affair, Co/lier’s several weeks ago sent to St. Louis the best avail- 
able photographer, and we offer in this issue the most complete and interest- 
ing set of photographs yet published of the great Fair buildings now in process 
of construction. As our readers learn from the daily newspapers of the 
ceremonies connected with the dedication, they may turn to these pages and 
obtain a correct and comprehensive idea of how St. Louis and its great 


Exposition grounds appear to-day. Pictures of the dedicatory ceremonies and of 


the incidents connected therewith will be published at the earliest possible date. 


King Edward at Paris 


HE visit of King Edward of England to President Loubet of France 
must go down into history as one of the most important international 
events of this year. Realizing the significance of such a meeting of 
the heads of two of the greatest nations of Europe, Co//ier’s made 

complete arrangements several weeks ago to cover the event. Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis is now in Paris as the representative of this paper, and his 
description of the royal visit will be published in the earliest possible issue of 
the Week/y. It will be illustrated with photographs by Mr. V. Gribayedoff, 
our resident correspondent in Paris. No American writer is better qualified 
than Mr. Davis to depict the scenes of pomp and splendor to be seen in 
Paris on such a gala occasion, and none other is better able to set forth so 
pleasing and vivid a picture of these events for American readers. Mr. 
Davis has had much experience at describing similar festivities. He repre- 
sented Co/lier’s at the Coronation of King Edward VII. and at the proclama- 
tion of young King Alfonso XIII. of Spain. He also described Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee and the Coronation of the Czar. He has the gift of seeing 
all the human and striking peculiarities of a great assemblage and of setting 
forth his observations in a pleasing and entertaining style. 


The Outdoor Number 


UR issue of May 16 will be devoted to things out-of-doors—to life in 
the fields and to the sports of the open. The cover has been designed 
by Mr. Edward Penfield, and the double-page illustration has been 
made by Mr. A. B. Frost. Mr. Robert Bridges contributes a poem 

of trout-fishing times, and there will be many photographs of the angling 
sport. Mr. Frank L. Stanton rhymes of ««A Springtime Citizen’’ and Mr. W, 
B. Thornton tells of things one wants to know when camping in the woods. 
There will be many other articles in the number, all from experts 
and enthusiasts in various branches of outdoor recreation, and 
the fiction, too, will reflect the spirit of the occasion. 





The Lion’s Mouth questions will be found on page 19 of this issue. 








| THE 
ONLY LINE 


Reaching 


Old 
Point 
Comfort 


Without 
Change 


OLD DOMINION 
STEAMSHIP Co. 


Sailing Daily, Except Sunday 
at 3 P. M. from 


PIER 26, NORTH RIVER, NEW YORK 
General Offices, 81 Beach St., New York 


H. B. Wacker, Traf. Mgr. J.J. Brown, G.P.A. 
Telephone 1580 Franklia 



































Warren J. Lynch, 


1 Pass. & Ticket 
ercenuan,o, Othe & Tat Ag. 











For Reasons ©” 
of State 


’ vivid little love story, 
eautifully iWlustrated; told 
Lackawanna simply, but with appealing 
Railroad interest. The story is con- 
tained in a 128-page book 
which describes some of the most delight- 
ful mountain and lake resorts in the East. 
Sent free on receipt of 5 cents in stamps 
to cover postage. Address, T. W. Lez, 
General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna 
Railroad, New York City. 
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GEO. N. PIERCE CO., BUFFALO, N. ¥ 


Pierce Motorettes and Arrow Motor Cars 


CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, 











est time to buy « Kalamazoo Busey 
i Our 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL ; 
cess. We make all our vehicles. eu 
book FR ALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS 
MFG. CO., 176 Ransome St., Kalamazoo, Mich. / 

















Is the Anchor 


Plate on vour W. H. Lee, President Geo. E. Horrman, Cashier 
/ D. R. Francis, Vice-President R. T. Srurceon, Ass’t Cashier 
A. L. SHapeicn, 2d Vice-President D. A. Puiwurps, 2d Ass’t Cashier 


Range as straight 





as this? 





The 
one 
shown 
has 
been 
in 

use 
eleven 
years. 


The Merchants-Laclede 
National Bank 
of St. Louis 








Capital- - = = = = $1,400,000.00 - 
Stability, Str ength, and Lasting Unbreakableness Surplus and Undivided Profits - 825,000.00 


are a few points only out of many 
possessed by. ; 


Majestic Malleable Iron 2x United States Depository 
Fiscal Agent for the State of Missouri 
Steel Ranges : 


The non-breakable qualities, great water heating and absolute perfect cooking, DIRECTORS 
with a small amount of fuel, are the features of the Great Majestic Range. 





They are handled by dealers generally throughout the United States; are CHARLES CLARK S. E. HOFFMAN 
de in variety to fit all conditions and every purse: with or without water a ply oh 
made in arie } il s ¢ \ pu : t i Ss. S. DeLANO W. H. LEE 
connections—-for wood, coal or gas, also in combination for coal and gas—for L. D. DOZIER JOHN J. O’FALLON 
Families, Hotels, Camps, Steamers or Public Institutions. F. A. DREW E. E. PARAMORE 
HARRISON I. DRUMMOND O. H. PECKHAM 
If you do not find a Majestic dealer in your immediate vicinity, R. B. DULA DAVID RANKEN 
write us. We will give you the name of our nearest dealer, and D. R. FRANCIS HENRY C. SCOTT 
send you our Book, showing many ar pati styles, with valuable C. F. GAUSS C. R. SCUDDER 
information about cooking, ranges and proper arrangement of the ions — 
Kitchen. Also 100 recipes by famous Cooks. GEO. H. GODDARD J. J. WERTHEIMER A. L, SHAPLEIGH 


MAJESTIC MFG. CO., 2014 Morgan Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The dream of yesterday is the reality 
of today—the prophecy of the 
18th century is fulfilled in 


The 


Oldsmobile 


“‘The Best Thing on Wheels”’ 


Price $050°0° 


Each working part is made from ma- 
terials of the highest grade, finished 
and fitted with mathematical accuracy. 
The entire construction is simple, | ‘ 


practical and easily understood—no 7 
complications—“Nothing to watch but the : 
road.” The premier position of the 2 
Oldsmobile is maintained by progress ” 


j 
| 
—its sterling merit is the result of 23 


\ 
years of practical experience in gaso- ; _ 
line motor and automobile construc . 
tion. The pioneer Runabout of America ||| s 





Write for particulars, Dept. 









and the most widely imitated Auto- 
mobile in the world. 


Call on any of our 58 selling agencies 
or write for illustrated book to Dept. R 


Insurance Company of America 
Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Mich. ; 


HOME OFFICE: s 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President NEWARK. N. J. 
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GOING TO WORK 


MULE-TEAMS ENTERING THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS AT ST. LOUIS, WHERE THOUSANDS OF THESE 
ANIMALS ARE USED IN THE WORK OF GRADING AND LEVELLING. MACHINERY HALL ON THE LEFT 





THE RACE 
PROBLEM 


THE NEGRO’S 
SALVATION 








R. CLEVELAND HAS STRENGTHENED his position with 
the country, the South and his party by his utterances on 
the negro question. The Southern press has accepted 
his speech with enthusiasm and the wisest opinion of the 
North is no less favorable. Indeed the intelligent ob- 

servers of the two sections are nearer together than they have ever 
been before, in spite of the stormy disapproval which swept over 
the South because some of Mr. Roosevelt’s negro appointments 
were supposed to express political hostility to the ‘‘lily white’’ 
party. The North realizes more fully every year the bitter wrongs 
of reconstruction, and her own share of responsibility for the 
existence of slavery. She realizes also, more and more, that no com- 
pulsion, and no agitation which is distasteful to the South, can help the 
negro. Tart censure is easy. Justice is hard. The Southern white 
man and the negro are in the same terrible situation and they must 
be saved or lost together. What the white man must and will do is 
clear. The North can give money for education; it can give sym- 
pathy and friendly interest; and it can do no more. Any political 
agitation does harm. To cut down the Southern repre- 
sentation in Congress would increase bitterness and de- 
lay the genuine education tests for which we may hope. 
Even such evils as lynching are made only worse by newspaper agi- 
tation. Through our ancestors we are all guilty, and we must all 
work together. The Northern men now sympathize in what Mr. 
Cleveland happily calls ‘trace instinct’’ rather than ‘‘prejudice.”’ 
The Southern men realize that in the right kind of education for 
both races lies their only hope. Prosperity and order must come 
together. As long as lynch law exists land values will be low, in- 
dustry depressed, the whole civilization lacking in vitality and prog- 
ress. As long as a little child can say, ‘‘I have seen a man hanged, 
now I wish I could see one burned,”’ a curse will be on the land. 
As long as the laws, instead of providing a genuine education test— 
such as exists in Massachusetts, for instance—are a constant exercise 
in open perjury, nobody will suffer more from them than the whites, 
to whom is intrusted their fraudulent enforcement. The white race 
can trust in its superiority. It will be safe from negro domination 
under an honest education or property qualification; and such a 
qualification would be a healthy spur to both races. 


HE NEGRO’S SALVATION is to come from work. Northern 

adventurers wronged him equally with his white neighbor when 
they turned his attention to social equality and political right, when 
his first proper task was to make himself a useful and necessary part 
of the community in which he lived. Industrially, the negro has 
found the South more friendly than the North. The Southerner is 
glad to see him in almost any useful employment, where the North 
allows him to do little except carry dishes and shine boots. We 
shall do well to bother ourselves very little about the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments and contribute what we can afford of our 
superior wealth to the educational facilities of the poorer South. 
We are beginning to understand, also, that the education which 
teaches a negro to make boots is better than the education which 
tells him what is the capital of Switzerland or who was the author of 
‘*Marmion.”’ 
and deleterious, than ‘‘accomplishments’’—mental acqui- 
sition which rests on no solid foundation of usefulness 
and necessity. It is fair to admit that in the direction of sound 
progress among the negroes, and consequently among the whites, the 
South has been distressed and held back by the mistaken interfer- 
ence_of the North, not only in such gross cases as the carpet-baggers, 
the reconstruction doings of 1868 and the long years of ‘‘bloody 
shirt,’’ but also by the uncomprehending censure of which she is 
still the victim. An attitude like that taken by Mr. Cleveland is as 
friendly and as helpful to the negro as to the white. He wisely 
waves away remote consequences, which are all guesswork and futile, 
and speaks only of the things which we can see. However the negro 
may stand in the scale of humanity when he has made for himself 
this necessary foundation of skill and thrift, it is to his honor already 
that the man who taught Mr. Cleveland his doctrine, who has edu- 
cated us all, North and South, to see clearly in the fog of passion 
and new conditions, is himself a negro. The greatest teacher to-day 
alive in America is Booker Washington. 


E DO NOT BELIEVE THAT Mr. Cleveland seeks another term 

in the White House. He is now leading the life of a useful 
and honored citizen. When he speaks he is listened to, and his 
influence is strong for good. Neither his health nor his inclination, 
we imagine, favors another stretch of labor at the capital. There 
could be no more dignified position than the one which he now 
holds—the position of honored citizen. Living at Princeton, in con- 
tact with young minds which are to influence the future, emerging 
into the larger world now and then with a letter or a speech when 
he sees an opportunity for good, he occupies as fine a place as this 


Nothing is more upsetting, more shallow. 


4 


republic offers. The third term superstition is almost dead. The 
people have learned much history since the defeat of Grant’s Stal- 
wart supporters on this issue, and they know that George Washington 
believed in as many terms as a good President could accept. He 
needed to explain and apologize for his own inability to work longer. 
There is no reason why a man should not be President more than 
twice; but, on the other hand, there is no reason why the mere 
name of citizen should not be deemed enough for the man who 
has held the highest office. John Quincy Adams went into the 
House of Representatives. Washington retired with relief to his 
farm, but took up his sword again when it was needed. 
Madison was a private scholar, setting the example 
of his wisdom and his virtues for twenty years, Adams 
and Jefferson for twenty-five. The American leader, like the 
Roman, may gain new honor by returning to his plow. We are 
just now gossiping about the future of Mr. Roosevelt. Shall he 
be put at the head of Harvard University? That question has 
many branches, some of them touching his desires, some his 
qualifications for the place; but we may be sure, at least, that 
his usefulness will take care of itself. President of a university, 
member of Congress, owner of a ranch, it makes little difference; 
the main thing is that the public eye, which will be still turned 
upon him, should behold a good citizen, satisfied with his place, 
whose words, when he speaks at all, are wise and full of justice. 


PPEAL OF THE NORTHERN SECURITIES decision seems to 

be a mistake. The opinion rendered by the Circuit Court is de- 
cisive, unanimous and limited in its scope. It is carefully confined to 
one precise question of law. Beginning with a point already settled 
by the Supreme Court, it draws one exact legal consequence. The 
highest tribunal had decided that the Sherman Law was applicable to 
railways, although it was strongly argued that the anti-trust law was 
intended to supplement the Interstate Commerce Act already in ex- 
istence, and therefore did not cover the same ground. The Circuit 
Court now says that, as the Sherman Act has already been held to 
apply to railways, the Northern Securities is clearly a case within it. 
The trusts ought to be satisfied with an opinion so carefully limited 
in its scope. Any agitation, any talk like that of Mr. Hill about the 
danger to many other existing combinations, is harmful and unneces- 
sary. It is a delicate situation which the Government and the Courts 
have to handle. The initiative is left to the Attorney-General, and 
he will be unlikely to move against any combination not decided by 
public opinion and by the new Cabinet officials to be a 
menace. That is what we desire—a situation where dan- 
gerous combinations may be controlled without upset- 
ting the whole system of industry which has been an element of our 
prosperity. Now what will happen when this Northern Securities case 
is carried up to the highest court? Some of the railway magnates 
said the consequences were so important that the principles should 
be defined and settled. That is just what ought not to be done. 
We should meet as they arise the separate combinations which seem 
to go beyond the bounds of reason. If the Supreme Court is forced 
to give a decision, it will be sure to affirm the lower Court, and it 
will probably go much more extensively into general principles. 
Under these general principles many combinations may clearly fall 
which otherwise would be left in peace, as there would be no 
motive power of public opinion to attack them. The decision 
now rendered has called a halt, it has demanded caution, and it 
has checked speculation without having any deleterious effect on 
the market. The railways are still there, they can easily work 
independently, and the business of the country will proceed with- 
out a shock. If the railway magnates understood their real inter- 
ests they would make no appeal. 


ALL STREET IS A SINGULARLY emotional place. Stocks 

always go up and down more than reason justifies. The at- 
mosphere in the financial centre of our country is charged with 
excitement and exaggeration. The Stock Exchange is impres- 
sionable and moody as a woman. If prices begin to drop, a strong 
impression seizes the Street that the descent will continue.- If they 
start up, plenty of speculators see a great boom on the horizon. It 
is a nest of rumors, suspicions, imaginations, and the actors are 
guided by their nerves. Everything is feverish, few of 
the speculators are sane. Among the bankers the spirit 
is different. They do not exaggerate every flurry. They 
take a calm view of general conditions and often treat the market 
as they would treat a sick woman or frightened child. Mr. Morgan 
has more than once administered soothing syrup, smelling salts, or 
hypnotism. Property is always timid, but far the most timorous is 
this unstable property that hangs upon the minor fluctuations of the 
market. The little speculators do not think. They can not afford 
the longer view. They do not reason out the legitimate effect of 
a decision like the one in the Securities case. They only get a 
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panicky idea that things may go to pieces. They become wild with 
every fall of the indicator and they listen eagerly for rumors about 
whether the largest operators buy or sell. Among this breed of 
children the strong financiers stand out like colossi; easily first 
among them that Gulliver of finance whose birthday, coming a few 
days after Jefferson’s, called forth praises hardly less magnificent 
than those showered upon the father of democracy. A big man like 
Mr. Morgan looks at facts, and is proof against the feverish night- 
mares of the market. He doubtless believes that the Securities deci- 
sion was unfortunate, but he would be the last to imagine it a menace 
to prosperity. What has made him tower above all other private 
individuals in the land and wield a power more far-reaching than the 
President’s is an executive gift based upon this ability to see the im- 
portant facts as they actually are. No financier has ever inspired as 
wide and lasting confidence. He has not heretofore deceived the 
investing public. He now says that there is little reason for the 
fear aroused by ‘‘undigested securities.’? Marshall Field, another 
solid and cautious observer, sees the Western conditions most 
optimistically. These men look at the crop of grain and at the 
orders for steel. They are much more to be trusted than hysteri- 
cal vibrations of the stock market. 


HE IMMIGRATION FOR APRIL, judging from the figures at this 

writing accessible, will have broken the record of any month of any 
year. Most of our new friends come from that part of Italy where 
the ways of justice are tortuous and dark. The Mafia, or private 
vengeance society, seems to have been transported in full florescence 
to New York, where it is dealing with our Italian citizens in true 
Sicilian fashion. Americans of longer residence object to having 
death distributed by secret societies, and we shall do what we are 
able to exterminate these bands of assassins. The semi-official 
Italian dagger is a picturesque bit of foreign color, but it does not 
agree with the habits and customs of the United States. The lead- 
ing Italian paper in this country estimates that if the immigration 
tide continues to rise at its present rate, the Germanic races will lose 
their domination in this country in about twenty years, and it urges 
the Italians not to forget their language, which will hold them to- 
gether and bring glory to old Italy, when her sons rule under the 
. Stars and Stripes. We rather expect English to be the language 
officially spoken here for some years to come, and even expect 
American civilization to keep its present aspect; but it 
will do no harm to put up breastworks in time. There 
has been some objection to paying the bill of an expert 
whose business it is to keep out insane foreigners, but personally we 
should regret to see the end of this amiable official. Recent arrivals 
occupy much more than a fair share of the asylums as well as of the 
prisons. The immigration laws are none too strict, and their en- 
forcement might well be more severe. If the Pennsylvania mine 
owners were unable to meet the American laborer’s advance in 
requirements by employing masses of the poorest and most ignorant 
excretion of Europe, their problems would be solved with fewer 
firearms. The head of the manufacturer’s association declares the 
“‘muscle trust,’’ as he calls the unions, a national menace. A muscle 
trust is precisely what the unions have not been. They have been 
rather trusts for light and leading, for the protection of intelligence 
and ideals. Manufacturers have worked against factory legislation, 
the unions have worked for it. Capital often seeks to import large 
masses of depraved foreigners, labor favors a slower and more care- 
ful importation. If the test of power in this country ever becomes 
one of muscle instead of right or brains, the misfortune will be 
largely due to the greed of capital. 


ts ABSURD ATTENTION given to the doings of our rich some- 
times causes the fear that we shall lose the essence of democracy 
on its social side. The newspapers give columns daily to the most 
trivial proceedings of the millionaires; the newspapers reflect popular 
interest, the readers envy and admire, and this to some observers 
threatens the birth of an aristocracy. The comforter to such as 
have this doubt is history; for the fear was greater a hundred years 
ago than it is to-day. American democrats in the early days saw in 
New York the ruin of democracy, the home of money, the cradle of 
aristocracy, and many of its leading citizens believed in 
monarchy. The South was aristocratic until the slaves 
were freed, and in the Civil War the stability of Ameri- 
can democracy was, on trial; hence John Bright on one side, Lord 
Salisbury on the other; Mill, Cobden, and the laborers for the North, 
the army, navy, parliament and society for the South. New Eng- 
land was also more aristocratic half a century ago, Boston continu- 
ally talked of its ‘“‘first families,’’ and some New England conserva- 
tives to-day may be heard lamenting the lessened influence of ‘“‘gen- 
tlemen’”’ in town meetings. It was in 1837 that Channing described 
American civilization as so mercenary, especially in the great cities, 
wealth as so powerful against right, that it might be beyond saving 


This is the very sort of thing we hear 
now during every strike and every exposure of municipal or na- 


except through revolution. 


tional corruption. The conservatives dread ‘‘mobocracy’’ and the 
democrats dread plutocracy. When the socialists gain a few 
seats in Massachusetts, good old New England thinks it is ap- 
proaching chaos. When railroad ownership of Pennsylvania is ex- 
posed, Quay is elected to the Senate, or the public shows as much 
interest in a millionaire as it once showed in Barnum, people feel 
that the fine old light of American democracy has expired. We 
think it is well to realize all dangers, but history shows that they 
are not new. Socially and politically we are a more established 
democracy than we were at any period between 1776 and 1865. 


HE FLIGHT OF AMERICANS to Europe this spring seems to be 

in larger numbers than ever. The French cafés are even disap- 
pearing before the American bar. We still have plenty of money 
and we are spending it to see the world and to break the year’s 
routine. It is a good way to spend it. Nothing better can be done 
with wealth than to acquire ideas with it, and also rest, change and 
new stimulation. Side by side with our increase in travel goes an 
increased ability to get the best out of our lives at home. More of 
those who. have liberty go into the country every year, to live for a 
month, or three months, or seven, or altogether. Thirty years ago 
few sports flourished among us except baseball. Now, besides the 
national game, we have a long list of exercises, including bicycling, 
automobiling, tennis, golf, football, hunting, polo, racquets, squash, 
and several other active and attractive games, which add to our 
health and to the vigor of our spirits. Travel and sport have kept 
the Englishman sound and conquering for several hundred years, and 
nothing needs these regulations more than our own nervous national 
temperament. We used to hear complaint about the 
amount of money from which Americans became sepa- 
rated in Europe. Certainly no part of our expense 
brings us a better return. A few of us lose native feeling and gain 
only absurdity, but on the whole travel gives us health, civilization 
and breadth of mind. Sport also shows the balance large on the 
right side of the ledger. ‘‘Flannelled fools’’ exist among us, no 
doubt, and automobile idiots, football ruffians, and people whose 
brains never transcend the horse, just as, usually with a smaller in- 
come, we have long had the devoted baseball crank and ‘‘rooter.”’ 
Mr. Kipling never struck more wildly than when he sneered at the 
‘‘muddied oafs and flannelled fools’? of England. The aristocracy 
of his country and the plutocracy of ours are open to easy ridicule 
for their absorption in outdoor sports, but there is no better sign of 
the health of either nation. Hunting, polo and football are impos- 
sible without courage and strength, and such things form the best 
bulwark against the degeneracy sometimes caused by wealth. The 
larger and earlier rush of Americans each year from this country to 
Europe, and from the city to the country, is one of the things that 
show our vigor and tend to maintain it. 


PHILADELPHIAN, enraged at Dr. Roosevelt’s prescriptions to 

a suicidal race, cites, as evidence that the wisest men do not 
rear big families, these characters in history: Washington, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Paine, Clay, Webster, Emerson, Whitman, Phillips Brooks, 
Plato, Aristotle, Shakespeare, Géthe, Carlyle, Spencer, Alexander, 
Cesar, Napoteoa, Confucius, Zoroaster, Buddha, Moses, and Moham- 
med. It is an imposing list, though hardly fair in some of its details. 
Napoleon certainly did the best he could, Washington’s infecundity was 
no conclusion of his wisdom, and the citation of Jefferson and others 
shows a certain innocence in the historian. Opposed to him is another 
great thinker, who, instead of compiling names from the biographical 
dictionary, invents his characters himself. Emile Zola wrote a novel 
to which he gave the encouraging title of Fecundity. In this work 
the greatest villains have no children, the minor villains two, three 
or even five. Moderate virtue begins at six, but the only 
attractive character has about sixteen. Charm goes with 
goodness. The women with small families are plain 
of feature, sausage-like in form and gawky, whereas the heroine, 
with each recurrent spring, acquires not only another heir but a 
fresh beauty in herself. ‘‘As the earth, making a new revolution 
about the sun, emerged in vernal green, rich with grain and fair 
withal, so did Marianne,’’ is about the style, and if the book is suf- 
ficiently read, all France will realize that a woman with two children 
is hideous, and a fiend with one squints and has one leg shorter than 
the other. Here is a theme that should be imitated by the great Amer- 
ican novelist. The Van Vorst book is not enough, even reinforced 
by Presidents Eliot and Roosevelt. Let us have a real epic in which 
Fifth Avenue shall be inhabited only by excessively ugly women in 
gorgeous carriages filled with dogs, whereas McFadden’s flats, with 
storks flying in at every window, and waiting in long rows in the 
alley beneath, shall be peopled by women whose radiant beauty is 
exactly proportionate to their record in the family Bible. 
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MEN AND DOINGS : A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


ACKING MORE SENSATIONAL EVENTS, pub- 
lic attention is fain to satisfy a thirst for news by 
viewing the portent of the ‘ ‘flying foxes which drift 
across the journalistic moon. To the surprise 
of the exclusive diplomatic 
corps, and in violation of ‘im- 
memorial tradition, the Gov- 
ernment has placed the name 
of Miss Violet Langham, the 
charming sister of Baroness 
von Sternburg, ‘‘on the list,’ 
so that the young lady is now 
a member of the Kaiser’s dip- 
lomatic family at Washington. 
: Germany has despatched 
to this country a commission 
of hochwiirdige sociologists. 
These impecunious investiga- 
tors come equipped for the 
task attired ‘‘as Americans 
dress, with light coat, trousers 
and shirt,’’ and smoking baneful German cheroots, 
‘because American cigars are unfit to smoke under 
ten cents.” . . From England, too, came unher- 
alded Baden-Powell, the hero of Mafeking, to find out 
why American cavalrymen are the best in the world, 
and to witness demonstration of the fact at the Madi- 
son Square Garden Military Tournament. 
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Miss Violet Langham 


AY DAY should usher in significant determinations 
1Yi in the conflict between brains and brawn, money 
and muscle. The elevated roads have narrowly es- 
caped a tie-up, and over eighty thousand workers in 
many branches of labor at New York have been threat- 
ening to go out indefinitely on May rand Juner. An 
object-lesson in numbers was offered New York on 
April 20, when an immense procession of strikers 
—principally carpenters and sympathizers—paraded 
through the streets, bands playing and flags flying... . 
Omaha has her share of trouble. Hodcarriers, brick- 
layers, engineers, electricians, plasterers and others 
have managed to bring building operations to a stand- 
still, and arranged for participation in a general strike 
on or after May 1. Many Omaha merchants refuse to 
deal with persons employing union labor. 


HE CRUISER WEST V/RG/INJA, a 22-knot ship, 
one of the fastest of the new navy, was launched, 
April 18, at Newport News, Va. The new ‘trouble 
hunter’’ was christened by the daughter of the Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia, Miss Katherine White. Two 
hundred German sailors from the cruiser Gaze//e, of 
Venezuela fame, took part in the naval and military 
parade, and the officers of the German warship, headed 
by Commander Count von Oriola, who made a graceful 
‘‘friendship’’ speech, were pres- 
ent at the banquet at Old Point. 
The A/zunesota, the largest 
steamship ever built by Yankee 
craftsmen, was launched at New 
London, April 16. She was chris- 
tened by Miss Clara Hill, daugh- 
ter of President Hill of the Great 
Northern Steamship Company. 
The ship is 630 feet long and has 
five continuous decks. The car- 
rying capacity of this leviathan 
equals the contents of 2,500 
freight cars, and 2,500 cars 
would make a freight train 
seven miles long! The J7/znne- 
sota is expected to steam at 
fourteen knots an hour, and 
will ply in the Pacific trade 
between Seattle and Yokoha- 
ma, via Honolulu. She will carry a crew of 250 
(Asiatics), commanded by American officers. 
The Kazser Wilhelm /1. is the latest and most luxuri- 
ous of the ocean hotels of the North German Lloyd. She 
has just made her first trip across at an average of 22 
knots an hour, which means in the neighborhood of five 
days between continents. This Atlantic Waldorf is 
fitted with more magnificent cabins than any liner 
afloat. She is a floating metropolis, in fact. She has 
a complete telephone system with a central ‘‘hello”’ 
office, and is equipped with wireless telegraphy. The 
Kaiser Wilhelm //. carries the Imperial and United 
States mails, so a special post-office has been installed 
according to Government instructions, with officials, 
clerks, porters, messengers, stamp windows and all. 
The ship will accommodate two thousand passengers, 
nearly half of them first-class. The liner was planned 
and arranged under the personal supervision of the 
Kaiser himself. 





Latest Picture of the Kaiser 
as a Death’s-Head Hussar 


HE MAFIA SPOOK has come to life again, in con- 

nection with New York's latest murder mystery. 
On April 14 the body of a man, decorated with dagger 
wounds and with its throat cut, was found in East Side 
New York jammed in an old sugar barrel. Withina 
day after the finding of the body the police had rounded 
up and captured ‘‘a desperate ‘band”’ of eight Italians 
under the assumed head of a man named Morello. 
These men were accused by the police of having con- 
spired in the murder, besides having blackmailed their 
countrymen, manufactured counterfeit money and com- 
mitted numerous other outrages against the peace, de- 


cency and welfare of the community. - Unfortunately, 
the ‘‘desperate villains’’ would not confess, and the evi- 
dence was not sufficient to implicate them. Great num- 
bers of Sicilians and South Italians are coming into the 
country at this time. If the Mafia is really auditing its 
accounts with the big red pencil, as claimed by the 
police, fame and fortune awaits the policeman who will 
bring to justice a section of one of the most mysterious 
organizations the world holds. New Orleans was the 
first home of the expatriated Mafia. 


HE BULLS AND BEARS who juggle with the 

wealth of the world and incidentally gamble in se- 
curities which concern half our population mapped out 
a glorious time for the 
inauguration of the new 
home of the New York 
Stock Exchange on April 
22. The new Chamber 
of Commerce is one of 
the most elaborate build- 
ings ever erected for a 
like purpose, costing 
about $4,000,000; while 
the site is valued at 
nearly $5,000,000. The 
exterior is classic, of 
white Georgian marble, 
and faces on_ three 
streets, Wall, New and 
Broad, the main entrance 
on Wall Street, having 
Corinthian pillars tower- 
ing to the height of two 
stories, and surmounted 
by graven symbols, made 
in America. All the floors 
of the building will be 
used for the business of 
the Exchange. There 
are six passenger ele- 
vators, numerous dumb- 
waiters and lifts, and a 
complete pneumatic tube 
system. Smoking and 
lunch rooms are pro- 
vided, where brokers and 
broken may recuperate. 
The board room is 144 feet wide, 109 feet long and 
74% feet high. The windows are really tremendous. 
They are 50 feet high and shaded with immense Vene- 
tian curtains. It required six miles of pneumatic 
tubing and 247 miles of electrical wiring to fit up 
the Exchange. The steel vaults will safely hold the 
riches of an empire. 





New York’s New Stock Exchange 


HE CUP CHALLENGER Shamrock III. was dis- 

masted in a squall off Weymouth, England, April 
17, shortly after she had rounded out of the harbor on 
atrial spin. Several members of the crew were swept 
overboard. One man, a brother-in-law of Captain 
Wringe, was drowned. Sir Thomas Lipton was badly 
shaken up by being knocked down the hatchway, but 
was not seriously injured. The accident occurred while 
the yacht was testing the strength of the wind nearly a 
mile off shore. The rigging screw of her main shrouds 
on the weather side pulled out and the mast was swept 
away close to the deck. The yacht was crowded with 
guests, officers and the crew at the time. Sir Thomas 
Lipton expects to be off Sandy Hook on August 20, de- 
spite the accident, though it necessitated new spars and 
a new suit of canvas. A similar mishap befell Sham- 
rock II. in the Solent on May 22, 1901, when King Ed- 
ward was aboard. Ina squall her topmast was carried 
away, and her mainmast went by the board, carrying 
with it the sails. The King narrowly escaped with his 
life, as did the Marchioness of Londonderry and Mrs. 
Jameson, who also were aboard. This is the fourth 
time that hollow masts have doubled up and refused 
to fulfil their obligations. In August, 1899, the steel 
mast of Columbéa gave way in a race with Defender, 
next came Shamrock I/. two years later, and in June of 
the same year Constitution was dismasted. 
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“Shamrock III.’’ on a Trial Spin 


OLITICS IN HAWAII is still a:new toy to the 

Pacific Americans. It is related of the late Thomas 
Brackett Reed, the ‘‘Czar’’ of our own House of Repre- 
sentatives, that he derived great amusement by calling 
in minority members of committees which had done 
business in quorum, and genially inviting them to 
‘‘see what an infernal outrage me and the rest of the 
boys have put up on you fellows.’’ That seems to be 
the Hawaiian 
situation, 
where politics 
may be pure 
but methods 
are certainly 
peculiar and 
complicated. 
The Hon. Fred 
W. Beckley, 
leader of the 
Home Rule or 
Native party, 
was elected 
Speaker of the 
House of Rep- 
There are only seven white men in the 
House, and these, with thirteen natives, constitute 
the Republican majority. The Senate is in control 
of the Republicans, who elected Hon. Clarence L. 
Crabbe, also a Hawaiian, as President. The Senate 
has but fifteen members—eight of whom are natives. 
Many important laws were passed up to the Legis- 
lature. Hawaii is now without cities or counties, 
and a county act was slated among the first to be 
adopted. 


CURIOUS COMPANY OF IMMIGRANTS arrived 

at St. John’s, N. B., April 11, on the steamer Lake 
Manitoba, from Liverpool. The liner brought nearly 
two thousand men, women and children, all well dressed 
and all well supplied with money—the families hav- 
ing an average of £500. These prosperous exiles are 
destined for the western agricultural belt of Canada, 
and will start a British colony in the Saskatchewan 
Valley. They come from all parts of the British Isles 
—England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales—and are said 
to form only the advance guard of a most remarkable 
movement. In all it is anticipated that ten thousand 
people will follow. The Canada settlement has been 
booming and the projectors of the movement say that 
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resentatives. 





British Colonists for Western Canada, at Montreal 


a tremendous exodus from the mother country may be 
looked for. American settlers are barred from this 
new British colony. 


HINT TO ST. LOUIS, in the way of an attraction 

for the Exposition, reaches us from Italy. A for- 
tune and a beautiful wife for $2! At Milan a beauty 
lottery was inaugurated on the occasion of the exhibi- 
tion to celebrate the opening of the Great Simplon tun- 
nel. Eighty-three pretty girls, ranging in age from 
eighteen to twenty-six, selected by a committee, form 
the human contingent prizes in this unique lottery 
scheme: -The sum of 10,000,000 lire (a lire is valued 
at about twenty cents) being required to pay all the 
prizes, one million tickets are offered to raise that 
amount. The girls are required to pay ‘“‘entrance 
money”’ also. The winners are entitled to a choice 
of the lottery girls. The first prize carries 1,000,000 
lire and the prize beauty. There are four second prizes 
of 500,000 lire each, eight third prizes of 250,000 lire, 
and twenty fourth prizes of 100,000 lire. The other 
prizes are of 50,000 lire, and carry with them the re- 
maining fifty girls. Each ticket holder will receive, 
according to his holdings, photographs of the eighty- 
three Venuses, accompanied by biographies of each 
girl, so that he may make his selection at leisure. 
Should the winner decline to marry his prize, or the 
girl to espouse the winner, they may divide the money, 
and no harm done. ... Some figures recently com- 
piled convey a vague idea of the real immensity of St. 
Louis's big show. The ground covered is 1,180 acres, 
or nearly twice that of the largest of the three preced- 
ing fairs, at Philadelphia, Paris and Chicago. The total 
cost of the St. Louis Exposition will be about $40,000,- 
000, or a quarter more than that of the Columbian Ex- 
position, and more than four times that of the Centen- 
nial or Paris Expositions. The States’ appropriations 
are in keeping with the gigantic scale of the inter- 
national industrial enterprise. 
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Headquarters, Camp Vicars Ruins of Fort Bindayan, on Lake Lanao 
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Camp and Bridge at Mataling Falls Camp Vicars—Scott’s Battalion, 24th Infantry, in the Foreground 


SCENES OF THE RECENT CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE REBELLIOUS MOROS OF MINDANAO, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
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DISASTROUS CONFLAGRATION AMONG THE CALDWELL OIL WELLS OF BEAUMONT, THE LAUNCHING OF THE U.S.S. “WEST VIRGINIA,” APRIL 18; CHRISTENED BY 
TEXAS, RESULTING IN A LOSS OF PROPERTY VALUED AT $1,000,000 MISS WHITE, DAUGHTER OF THE GOVERNOR OF WEST VIRGINIA 
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THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING—A PERMANENT EDIFICE THAT WILL SUBSEQUENTLY BECOME A PART OF WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Europe’s Interest in St. Louis’s Great Fair 


By David R. Francis, President of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


FTER the pressure of the 
A work in the field of local 

preparation had caused the 
giving up of the intention of send- 
ing me over to make an Exposi- 
tion speech at the Washington 
Birthday Banquet in London, a 
very urgent telegram from Am- 
bassador Choate, received on Feb- 
ruary g, started me to London 
on the 1oth. The Exposition’s 
foreign commissioners were all 
notified to meet me in London, 
and I sailed by the last steamer 
which could take me over in time 
for the birthday banquet, expect- 
ing that a few days would suffice for conferences with 
our commissioners and for awakening British interest 
in the Exposition; but the reception awaiting the Ex- 
position’s President, and the unexpected interest taken 
in the objects of his mission by the rulers and represen- 
tative men of Great Britain, were so gratifying and pro- 
vided opportunities for so much effective work that I 
did not get away from London till I had spent eight 
of the busiest days of my life there, and had arranged 
for flying trips to Paris, Madrid, and Berlin also. 

The earnest and efficient co-operation of United 
States Ambassadors, Secretaries of Legation and Con- 
suls, and other warm friends of the Exposition, aided 
me wherever I went. Numerous banquets and social 
functions were admirably improvised to further the 
purposes of my visit and enable me to meet the men 
who could render the most important services to the 
World’s Fair. Let it suffice to say of these entertain- 
ments that they sprang up hourly like mushrooms, till 
it seemed that to fight it out on that line would take all 
summer. It was a most cheering surprise to me to find 
monarchs, ministers of state and the leading magnates 
in the social and business circles everywhere so friendly 
to my mission, so confident that the Exposition would 
be a surpassing success, and so eager to contribute 
thereto. e 


Ghe Audience with King Edward 





David R. Francis 


The private audience granted me by King Edward 
was suggested by his private secretary, Lord Knollys, 
to Secretary White of the Embassy on February 23, the 
day I was presented to his Majesty, at a largely at- 
tended King’s levee. At the appointed time, noon on 
the 25th, Ambassador Choate and I were conducted 
to the King’s private ipartments in Buckingham Pal- 
ace, where he received us with a gracious welcome, ac- 
companied by a hearty handshake, and invited us to be 
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EXCAVATING FOR THE LAGOON IN FRONT OF THE LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING 


seated. He soon introduced the subject of the Exposi- 
tion, expressing his conviction that it would be highly 
successful and his hope that the British contribution 
to its success would be such as to attest the friendly 
feeling of his government and people toward the gov- 
ernment and people of the United States. Then he im- 
parted to us the unexpected information that he had 
thought of sending over Queen Victoria’s Jubilee pres- 
ents as his personal contribution to the attractions of 
the Exposition, and also as a grateful return for those 
American expressions of personal admiration and re- 
gard for his mother which had profoundly touched her 
feelings while she lived. 


At Paris and Madrid 


This unexpected offer was accepted promptly and 
with proper acknowledgments. It was plain that the 
private audience and the offer of the Jubilee presents 
both originated with the King, and that he felt he was 
doing just what his lamented mother would have done 
if living. He gave me permission to inform Lord 
Lansdowne of the offer, and at the close of an audi- 
ence of thirty minutes’ duration expressed his gratifica- 
tion at the call. Throughout the interview he im- 
pressed me as a ruler sincerely desirous to promote the 
welfare of his people and entirely worthy otf the esteem 
and respect in which they hold him. I left the palace 
feeling that the English King had chosen to do for me 
the two most helpful things he could have done to aid 
the Exposition work in Europe as well as in England 
and her distant dependencies. 

When I left London on the night of March 1, the 
American embassies at the capitals I was to visit had 
been asked to arrange royal and ministerial audiences 
for me in accordance with the dates of our itinerary, 
which many friends pronounced impossible. It is a 
singular tribute to the international standing of the 
Exposition that ordinary palace customs were gra- 
ciously set aside, and the desired audiences were 
arranged to suit the itinerary in every case, except 
at Madrid, where the wires had misstated the date 
of my arrival. 

The newspapers have told at length of the remark- 
able courtesies that greeted my mission in Paris, where 
I arrived on the morning of March 2. The elegance of 
French hospitality and the grace of French politeness 
are proverbial. They caught me both coming and 
going on the trip to Madrid, and I came home well 
satisfied that the interest of France in the Exposition 
is second only to that of the United States. 

The audience granted me at 5 P.M. on the day of my 
arrival by President Loubet at the Elysée Palace was 
highly satisfactory and lasted about twenty-five min- 


utes. Heshowed great interest in and familiarity with 
the work of preparing the French exhibits, and said his 
admiration for American energy and enterprise made 
him confident that the Exposition would be grandly 
successful. I assured him the Exposition would feel 
highly honored if he would visit it himself. He re- 
plied that while appreciating the invitation he feared 
his age and his duties would prevent his giving himself 
the pleasure of a visit to America. As there was to be 
a state ball at the Elysée the same evening he pressed 
me to attend even if I could stay but thirty minutes. 

In attending the dinner at the Ministry of Commerce 
at 8 o’clock that evening, I was greatly impressed with 
the elegant appointments of the function, the equip- 
ment of a department of the government for such an 
entertainment being unsurpassed by any of the most 
noted restaurants or hotels of Paris—a thing unknown 
in America. 

From that dinner I went with Commissioner-General 
Lagrave to the state ball at the Elysée. Here Presi- 
dent Loubet advanced from the position in which he 
was receiving the guests, and welcomed me with a 
hearty handshake. 

At Madrid I enjoyed satisfactory audiences with the 
Minister of Agriculture, the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and Sefior Silvela, the President of the Cabinet, 
who gave me very gratifying assurances of Spain’s 
participation in the Exposition. The people of Spain 
do not seem to cherish any bitterness toward the 
United States. Her officials manifested a genuine 
good-will toward tne Exposition and an earnest desire 
that Spain shall take a creditable part in it. President 
Silvela expressed great regret that there had been a 
mistake as to the date of my arrival and the length of 
my stay, and suggested to me to remain another day 
that the King might give me an audience. He said'the 
King had expressed regret that he himself could not 
visit the Exposition. In my judgment Spain is in a 
better condition to-day, and has a more promising 
future, than she has had for many years past. Madrid 
is a most interesting city, and I was very sorry my 
engagements did not permit a longer stay. 


Ghe Magic Card 


As we approached the Spanish frontier on my return 
from Madrid to Paris with trunks, half a dozen grips 
and my secretary’s typewriter, which had been the 
cause of much trouble and delay when customs officers 
were inspecting our baggage, it occurred to me. to 
present my official card as President of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, and try its effect on the in- 
specting officers at the boundary. It worked like a 
charm. The customs officers not only passed our 
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luggage without examination, but expedited our change 
of cars with lavish courtesy. I afterward found that 
same card so effective at other boundaries that I even 
began to entertain the bold thought of trying it on 
Uncle Sam’s men on my arrival in New York. 

My reception by the Emperor, his Ministers and 
other officials at Berlin has made a lasting and very 
pleasing impression upon my mind. At the appointed 
hour I presented myself at the Royal Palace and was 
shown into a room alone. In a few minutes the Ger- 
man Emperor entered unattended, and, advancing with 
a quick step, extended his hand with an expression of 
cordial welcome. In an interview lasting more than 
fifty minutes, he impressed me as a man who fully de- 
serves his high reputation for broad intelligence, ‘deep 
insight, keen observation, remarkable versatility, in- 
domitable will and great strength of character. His 
talk was so interesting and the conversation took such 
a range that I came away from it with a misgiving that 
I had perhaps ‘‘forgotten my manners”’ and drawn his 
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majesty out on topics not previously broached by him- 
self. His appreciation of my countrymen, of the Ex- 
position and of the part Germany should take in it, 
was very gratifying to me. He isa man keenly desir- 
ous to learn of every advance that is made in every line 
of human endeavor throughout the world, and I can 
now well understand why his subjects not only revere 
him as a ruler of wisdom and force, but love him asa 
man whose every desire and aim is to promote their 
welfare and add to the prestige of their country. 


King Leopold of Belgium 


On ‘*eday of my reception by the Kaiser, March 9, 
I wired Minister Townsend at Brussels, requesting him 
to arrange with King Leopold for an audience for me, 
as I had learned that I could spend twelve hours in the 
capital of Belgium and still meet the Avouprinz Wil- 
helm at Cherbourg en route to New York. The King 
was at his country residence about forty miles from 
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Brussels, but later in the day a message from Minister 
Townsend informed me that His Majesty would come 
to Brussels and give me an audience at 4 P.M. on the 
1oth. Arriving in Brussels at 1o o’clock in the fore- 
noon of that day, I took luncheon with the American 
Minister, who afterward accompanied me in a call on 
the Belgian Ministers and at the appointed hour had 
an audience of an hour’s duration with His Majesty. 
King Leopold also talked in a very complimentary way 
about the Americans and expressed his confidence that 
they would make a great success of the Exposition. He 
asked many questions about the plans and the progress 
of the preparations, and expressed the hope that the 
representation of his country would bea creditable one. 
He spoke of the invitation extended him by Mr. Thomas 
Walsh of Cclorado, and as President of the Exposition, 
but with no authority to speak for my Government, I 
renewed the invitation, and His Majesty expressed 
great regret that his years and responsibilities would 
probably, if not certainly, prevent his acceptance. 





Wonders of the Fair 


O FAR as financial resources are con- 
cerned, the World’s Fair at St. Louis 
starts with a great advantage over all 
her predecessors. Supplementing the 
$10,000,000 pledged for the undertak- 
ing by St. Louis and her citizens, the 
Congress of the United States appro- 
priated $6,500,000, by which, with the 

$7,000,000 approximately guaranteed by the States 
of the Union, plus the appropriation of the foreign 
countries, nearly $30,000,000 has already been made 
available for the Exposition. Adding to this amount 
what exhibitors will spend, the Exposition will repre- 
sent a cost of between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000. The 
grounds are located in a wooded park of twelve hun- 
dred acres, two hundred and eighty of which will be 
under roof. The Agricultural Building alone will cover 
twenty-three acres, as much space as did the combined 
buildings at Buffalo, and several of the other chief 
buildings will be only a trifle smaller. 


Stupendous Artificial Cascades 


The main spectacle or ‘‘picture’’ of the Fair has 
been geometrically laid out in the form of a vast 
fan. Three radiating avenues extend from the axis to 
the northern limits of the site, the main transverse 
avenue one and one-eighth miles in length, beginning 
at the Petit Trianon, which is the French National 
Pavilion. This boulevard makes a great bow across 
the entire face of the fan picture, bisecting its surface 
between the axis and the great outer rim of the fan, 


and ending at the United States Government Building © 


at the extreme eastern limits. 

The length of the Grand Court is three thousand feet, 
from the great decorative screen closing its northern 
terminal, to the Festival Hall, crowning the centre of 
the concave picture of the Cascade Gardens, closing the 
southern end of the court. 

The vertical height of the sloping hillside form- 
ing the Cascade Gardens is sixty-one feet. This is 
maintained around the brow of the hill, which is level 
with the cornice line of the exhibit palaces on the plane 
below. Art Hill, on the sides of which the gardens are 
laid out, is a true arc, one-fourth of a mile from tip to 
tip. Following its semicircular swing, around the top 
of the hill will be the Grand Promenade, designated in 
the nomenclature of the Fair as ‘‘The Terrace of 
States."’ Festival Hall, a magnificent pavilion two 
hundred and fifty feet in diameter, will stand out 
boldly on the face of the hill. A semicircular peri- 


style, fifty feet high, begins at the centre on either 
side of Festival Hall, and, following the curve of the 
eminence, ends at the tips of the hill in two pagoda 
cafés. 

Three cascades plunge from the foundations of Festi- 


val Hall and the two pagodas, down a series of twenty 
ledges to the Grand Basin below. ‘The main cataract, 
issuing from beneath Festival Hall, starts with a width 
of eighty feet, gradually gaining width until the final 
fall into the basin, where it attains a spread of one 
hundred and forty feet. The volume of water pro- 
jected over these falls will be about 145,000 gallons per 
minute. The sister cascades, bursting from the foun- 
dations of the pagodas, at the ends of the hill, will have 
a width of twenty-five feet at their point of issuance 
and increase to a width of eighty feet at their point of 
déboucher on the Grand Basin. Each of these cascades 
will discharge eighty thousand gallons of water per 
minute. 

Each cascade will become transparent at night under 
the influence of searchlights thrown from beneath the 
water, and the semicircular gardens through which the 
cascades fall will be laid out in terraces, dropping 
gradually into the Grand Basin. Marble walks and 
balustrades leading from one level to the other will 
serve to carry the visitor up and down the hillside. 

Seven hundred thousand dollars has just been appro- 
priated by the War Department for a complete exhibit 
of the Philippines, which will be situated on the west- 
ern section of the site on the shores of Arrow Head 
Lake, an artificial body of water containing 8,000,000 
gallons. The Philippine tract will embrace forty-five 
acres, including a tract of woods ten acres in extent. 

The buildings to be erected upon this territory, nearly 
one hundred in number, will be entirely of Filipino 
construction, and stand as architectural types of that 
possession. Tree-dwelling tribes of the islands will 
build their queer habitations in the branches of the 
forest. Lake-dwelling tribes will construct their houses 
on poles set in the water of the lake, and aquatic sports 
peculiar to some of the tribes of the Archipelago will 
take place on the lake. Canoeing, diving. water races 
and other diversions of that clime will furnish amuse- 
ment for visitors. Nearly one thousand natives, repre- 
sentatives of sixty-nine different tribes of the islands, 
will be brought to this country in United States trans- 
ports. The more bizarre types of the islands will be 
displayed by the Sultan of Sulu and part of his court. 


Soldiers and Flying Machines 


In the extreme southwestern section of the site, be- 
yond the Philippine Reservation, the Exposition man- 
agement has set aside nearly one hundred acres for the 
encampment of troops representing the countries of the 
world. Modern barracks will be constructed to accom- 
modate the soldiers sent by the different countries. 

As side expositions of national, if not international, 
importance, there will be the airship competition for 
the $250,000 prize offered by the Exposition; the De 
Forrest wireless telegraphy, sending messages to New 
Orleans, Chicago, Kansas City and the East; a repre- 
sentation of the Alps and Jungfrau, and the ‘‘Pike,’’ 
with its many Midway collections. 


Dedicating the Grounds 


HE FORMAL DEDICATION of the 

grounds of the Louisiana Purchase 

Exposition, which is to open a year 

hence, took place on April 30. Presi- 

dent Roosevelt and ex-President Cleve- 

land were participants in the proceed- 

ings, which were witnessed by most of 

the diplomatic envoys of the countries 

to be represented at the exhibition. Only three of the 
buildings—veritable palaces in outward appearance-— 
are actually finished. ‘These are the future homes of 
the Electricity, Education and Varied Industries ex- 
hibits. The Liberal Arts building is, however, very 
nearly completed, and it was here that the dedication 
exercises were held. This edifice was selected for the 
exercises in preference to the other three, because they 
have courts making them unavailable for auditoriums. 


The Principal Features 


The rest of the buildings have partly been planned 
and centracted for, or else are actually in process of 
construction. The preparations for what will prove 
the most attractive feature of the Exposition, namely, 
the great artificial cascades, are well under way. 
These cascades are to fall from a hilltop crowned by 
the Terrace of States, with its handsome Ionic colon- 
nade, its three highly ornate buildings, and its symbol- 
ical statues. Mexico is the only foreign country .whose 
national pavilion is ready, and the fact that it was 
erected in the space of a month shows how vigorously 
any work once begun is prosecuted by the management 
and the laborers. 

Three carloads of sculpture from the Exposition’s en- 
larging shops in New York are already on the grounds, 
and about one hundred and fifty sculptors in various 
parts of the United States are at work under contract 
on scale models aggregating $500,000 in cost. 

Of the forty-five States, Territories and possessions 
of the United States, and the twenty-two powers which 
have up to the present made appropriations for par- 
ticipation in the Exposition, Mexico and Iowa alone 
began actual building operations before the dedication. 
Many contracts for these buildingsfhave been let. 

Out of the confusion of ponderous scaffolded tiniber 
skeletons high in air, of heaps of building materials of 
every description, of railroad cars and derricks and 
engines, which prevails all over the two square miles 
of fair grounds, except in the tidied-up main avenue, 
there comes an impressive sense of stored-up energy. 
An immense equipment of saw-mills, motors, tools, 
hoisting engines, tackle and rigging has accumulated 
on the grounds, and scores of eager and able contrac- 
tors in every line of work are established there ready 
to pounce on every job that shows itself. Eight big, 
perfectly equipped staff shops are in operation. 
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LEEVE COURT—known now as Cleeve 
Old Court—sits deep in a valley be- 
side a brook and broad meadow, across 
which it looks southward upon climb- 
ing woods and glades descending here 
and there between them like broad 
green rivers. Above, the valley nar- 
rows almost to a gorge, with scarps 

of limestone, gray and red-streaked, jutting sheer over 

its alder beds and fern-screened waterfalls, and so zig- 
zags up to the mill and hamlet of Ipplewell, beyond 
which spread the moors. Below, it bends southward 
and widens gradually for a mile to the market-town of 

Cleeve Abbots, where, by a Norman bridge of ten 

arches, its brook joins a large river, and their waters, 

scarcely mingled, are met by the sea tides, spent and 
warm with crawling over the sandbanks of a six-mile 
estuary. 

Cleeve Old Court sees neither the limestone crags 
above nor the town below, but sits sequestered in its 
own bend of the valley, in its own clearing amid the 
heavy elms; so sheltered that, even in March and No- 





. vember, when the wind sings aloft on the ridges, the 


smoke inounts straight from its chimneys and the trees 
drip as steadily as though they were clocks and marked 
the seconds, perfunctorily, with no real interest in the 
lapse of time. For the house, with its round-shouldered 
Jacobean gables, its stone-cropped roof, lichen-spotted 
plaster, and ill-kept yew hedge, has an air of resigna- 
tion to decay, well bred but spiritless, and communi- 
cates it to the whole of its small landscape. Our old 
builders chose their sites for shel- 
ter rather than for view; and this 
—and perhaps a well of exquisite 
water bubbling by the garden gate 
on the very lip of the brook—must 
explain the situation of the Old 
Court. Its present owner—being 
inordinately rich—had abandoned 
it to his bailiff, and built himself a 
lordly barrack on the ridge, com- 
manding views that stretch from 
the moors to the sea, but fortu- 
nately hidden from where we 
stand. For this, nine out of ten 
would commend him, but no 
true a Cleeve would ever have 
owned so much of audacity or 
disowned so much of tradition, 
and he has wasted a compliment 
on the perished family by assur- 
ing its name. 

The last 4 Cleeve who should 
have inherited Cleeve Court re- 
turned to it for the last time on 
a gray and dripping afternoon in 
1805—on the same day and at the 
same hour, in fact, when, thou- 
sands of miles to the southward, 
our guns were banging to victory 
off Cape Trafalgar. Here, at 
home, on the edge of the Cleeve 
woods, the air hung heavy and 
soundless, its silence emphasized 
rather than broken now and again 
by the suk-huk of a_ pheasant 
in the undergrowth. Above the 
plantations, along’ the stubbled 
uplands, long inert banks of va- 
por hid the sky-line; and out 
of these Walter a Cleeve came limping across the 
ridge, his figure looming unnaturally. 

He limped because he had walked all the way from 
Plymouth in a pair of French sabots—a penitential 
tramp for a youth who loathed walking at the best of 


-times. Asa matter of fact, he knew his way perfectly, 


although he followed no path, but, coming to the fringe 
of the woodland, turned aside and skirted the fence as 
if unexpectedly headed off by it. And this behavior 
seemed highly suspicious to Jim Burdon, the under 
keeper, who, not recognizing his young master, decided 
that here was a stranger up to no good. 

Jim’s mind ran on poachers, having little else to 
brood over and very little else to discuss with Macklin, 


CLEEVE 
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the head keeper. The Cleeve coverts had come to a 
pretty pass, and, as things were going, could only end 
in worse. Here they were close on the third week in 
October, and not a gun had been fired. Last season 
it had been bad enough, and indeed ever since the 
black day which brought news that young Mr. Walter 
was a prisoner among the French; no more shooting- 
parties, no more big beats, no more handsome gra- 
tuities for Macklin and windfalls for Jim Burdon. 
Nevertheless, the Squire, with a friend or two, had 
shot the coverts after a fashion. The blow had 
shaken him: uncertainty, anxiety of this sort for his 
heir and only child, must prey upon any man’s mind. 
Still (they argued) the cure lay in his lifelong habits; 
these were the firm ground on which he would feel his 
footing again and recover himself—for, if so colorless 
aman could be said to nurse a passion, it was for his 
game. A strict Tory by breeding, and less by any 
process of intellectual conviction than from sheer in- 
ability to see himself in any other light, indolent and 
contemptuous of politics, in game-preserving alone he 
let his Toryism run to activity, even to a fine excess. 
The Cleeve coverts, for instance, harbored none but 
pheasants of the old pure breed, since extinct in Eng- 
land—the true Colchian—and the Squire was capable 
of maintaining that these not only gave honester sport 
(whatever he meant by this), but were better eating 
than any birds of later importation (which was absurd). 
The appearance—old Macklin declared—of a single 
green-plumed or white-ringed bird within a mile of 
Cleeve Court was enough to give him a fit: certainly 





Walter & Cleeve came sprawiing almost on top of him 


it would irritate him more than any poacher could 
—though poachers, too, were poison. 

When first the Squire took to neglecting his guns all 
set it down to a passing dejection of spirit. He alone 
knew that he nursed a wound incurable unless his son 
returned, and that this distaste was but an early stage 
in his ailing. Being a man of reserved and sensitive 
soul, into which no fellow-creature had been allowed to 
look, he told his secret to no one, not even to his wife. 
She—a Roman Catholic and devout—had lived for many 
years almost entirely apart from him, occupying her 
own rooms, divided between her books and the spiritual 
consolations of Father Halloran, who had a lodging at 
the Court and a board of his own. In spite of the 
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priest’s demure eye and neat Irish wit, the three made 
a melancholy household. 

‘‘As melancholy as a nest of gibcats,’’ said old Mack- 
lin. ‘‘And I feel it coming over me at nights up at my 
cottage. How’s a man to sleep, knowing the whole 
place so scandalously overstocked—the birds that tame 
they run between your legs—and no leave to use a gun, 
not even to club ’em into good manners?”’ 

‘‘Leave it to Charley Hannaford,’’ growled Jim bit- 
terly. ‘‘He’ll soon weed us out nice and clean. I 
wonder the Squire don’t pay him for doing our 
work.”’ 

The head keeper looked up sharply. ‘‘Know any- 
thing?’ he asked laconically. 

Jim answered one question with another. ‘‘See Han- 
naford’s wife in church last Sunday?” 

‘*Wasn't there—had too much to employ me walking 
the coverts. I believe a man’s duty comes before his 
church-going at this time o’ year: but I suppose there's 
no use to argue with a lad when he’s courting.”’ 

“Courting or not, I was there; and what’s more, I 
had it reckoned up for me how much money Bess Han- 
naford wore on her back. So even going to church 
may come in useful, Sam Macklin, if a man’s got eyes 
in his head.”’ 

“‘Argyments:”’ sniffed the head keeper. ‘‘You’ll be 
some time lagging Charley Hannaford with argyments. 
Coverts is coverts, my son; and Bow Street is Bow 
Street. Keep ’em separate.”’ 

“Stop a minute. That long-legg’d boy of his is home 
from service at Exeter. Back in the summer I heard 
tell he was getting on famous in 
training for a footman, and liked 
his place. Seems to have changed 
his mind—or else the Hannafords 
are settin’ up a footman of their 
own.”’ Jim, when put out, had 
a gift of sarcasm. 

‘*Bow Street again,’’ said Mack- 
lin stolidly, puffing at his pipe. 
‘‘Anything more?”’ 

‘Well, yes’’—Jim at this point 
began to drawl his words— 
‘‘you’ve cast an eye, no doubt, 
over the apple-heaps in Hanna- 
ford’s back orchard?”’ 

Macklin nodded. 

“‘Like the ‘looks o’ them?”’ 

‘“‘Not much. Anything more?”’ 

Jim’s gaze wandered carelessly 
to the horizon, and his drawl 
grew slower yet as he led up to 
his triumph. ‘‘Not much—only 
I took a stroll down to town 
Saturday night, and dropped in 
upon Bearne, the chemist. Han- 
naford had been there that after- 
noon buying wx vomica.”’ 

‘‘No?” The elder man was 
startled; and showed it. ‘‘The 
damned rascal! That was a 
clever stroke of yours, though, 
I will say.”’ 

Jim managed to conceal his 
satisfaction with a frown. ‘“‘If I 
don’t get a charge of buckshot 
somewhere into Charles Hanna- 
ford between this and Christ- 
mas I’m going to enlist,’’ he 
announced. 

But Macklin did not hear, being occupied for the 
moment with this new evidence of Hannaford’s guile— 
which he contemplated, be it said, more dispassionately 
than Jim. In Jim there rankled a poisonous personal 
grudge, dating from the day when, having paid an 
Exeter taxidermist for a beautifully stuffed Phaszanus 
colchicus, he had borne the bird home, cunningly affixed 
it to a roosting-bough, and left it there, looking as nat- 
ural as life. On arriving at the tree early next morn- 
ing, he found Macklin (to whom he had not imparted 
the secret) already there, and staring aloft with a puz- 
zled grin. Some one had decorated the bird during the 
night with a thin collar of white linen! ‘‘Very curi- 
ous,’’ explained Macklin; ‘‘I got a ’nonamous letter last 
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night, pushed under my door, and tellin’ me there was 
a scandalous ring-necked bird roosting hereabouts. The 
fellow went on to say he wouldn’t have troubled me, 
but for knowing the Squire to be so particular set 
against this breed, and wound up by signing himself 
‘Yours truly, and a Wellwisher.’ ”’ 

The worst of it was that Macklin found the joke too 
good to be kept to himself: by this time the whole 
countryside knew of Jim’s visit to the ‘‘tackyderma- 
tist,"’ and maddening allusions to it had kept Jim’s 
temper raw and his fists pretty active. 

So it was that, on the misty afternoon when young 
Mr. Walter a Cleeve passed him unawares, Jim had 
been standing for twenty minutes flat against a tree 
on the upper outskirts of the plantation, sunk in a 
brown study. The apparition startled him, for the 
thick air deadened the sound of footsteps; and the 
sound, when it fell on his ears, held something un- 
familiar. (Jim was unacquainted with sabots.) He 
stood perfectly still, let it go by, and at once prepared 
to follow—not that his suspicions connected this stran- 
ger with Charley Hannaford, who habitually worked 
alone, but because the man’s gait (‘‘He hopped like a 
hare,’’ said Jim afterward) and peculiar slouch of the 
shoulders somehow aroused his misgivings. Moreover, 
he followed no path, yet seemed to be walking with 
a purpose. : 

A shallow ditch ran along the inner side of the fence, 
clear of undergrowth and half filled with rotted leaves. 
Along this Jim followed, gun in hand, keeping his 
quarry’s head and shoulders well in 
sight over the coping. This was la- 
borious work, for he plunged ankle- 
deep at every step: but the leaves, 
sodden with a week’s rain, made a 
noiseless carpet, whereas the brush- 
wood might have crackled and be- 
trayed him. 

alter 4 Cleeve limped forward, not 
once turning his head. These were his 
paternal acres, and he knew every inch 
of them, almost every spot of lichen 
along the fence. Abroad he had dreamed 
of them, night after night; but he did 
not pause to regret them now, for his 
thoughts were busy ahead, in the court 
now directly beneath him in the valley; 
and in his thoughts he was there al- 
ready, announcing himself, facing his 
mother in her unchanged room, and 
his father in the library. 

Amid these thoughts (and they were 
anxious ones) he reached the point for 
which he had been steering, a platform 
of rock and thin turf from which a lime- 
stone cliff, parting the woods, descended 
almost sheer to the valley. The White 
Rock it was called, and as a child Wal- 
ter 4 Cleeve had climbed about it a score 
of times in search of madrepores: fora 
gully ran down beside it, half choked 
with fern and scree, and from the gully 
here and there a ledge ran out across 
the cliff-face, otherwise inaccessible. 
The gully itself, though daunting at 
first sight, gave, in fact, a short cut 
down to the meadows above Cleeve 
Court, easy and moderately safe. Wal- 
ter a Cleeve plunged into it without 
hesitation. 

Now it so happened that at this mo- 
ment, some fifty yards down the gully, 
and well screened by the overhanging 
rock, Charley Hannaford was crouching 
with a wire in his hand. Even had you 
known his whereabout and his business, 
it would have been hard to stalk Charley 
Hannaford single-handed on the face 
of the White Rock. But the wiliest 
poacher can not provide against such 
an accident as this—that a young gen- 
tleman, supposed to be in France, should 
return by an unfrequented path and by 
reason of an awkward French boot, catch 
his toe and slide precipitately, without 
warning, down twenty feet of scree, to 
dropanother six feet on toa grassy ledge. 
Yet this is just what happened. Charley 
Hannaford, already pricking up his ears 
at the unfamiliar footfall up the gully, 
had scarcely time to rise on his knees 
in readiness for retreat, when Walter 
a Cleeve came sprawling almost on top 
of him. 

‘‘Hallo!’’ gasped Walter, scarcely 
more confused by his fall than by the 
singular meeting. ‘‘Clumsy of me—’’ 
His eyes fell on the wire which Hanna- 
ford was stealthily trying to pocket, and grew wide with 
understanding. Then they sought the ground by Han- 
naford’s.feet, and glanced from that.up to the fence of 
the plantation overhanging the far side of the gully. 

‘Well, Charles Hannaford, you don’t look overjoyed 
to see me home again!’’ 

The poacher grinned awkwardly. He was caught, for 
certain: nevertheless, his wariness did not desert him. 

‘*You took me rather sudden, Mister Walter.’’ 

“That’s fairly evident. Maize, eh?’’ He scooped a 
few grains into his palm and sniffed at them. ‘‘Better 
maize than my father’s, no doubt. Where's Mack- 
lin?’’ 

**Somewheres about. 

“‘And Jim Burdon?” 

‘‘Nearabouts, too. Be you goin’ to tell on me?” 

‘‘Why onearth shouldn’t I? It's robbery, you know, 
and I don’t care any more than my father does for 
being robbed."’ 

“That was a nasty tumble of yours, sir.’’ 

“Yes, I suppose it was something of a spill. 
not hurt, thank you.”’ 

“It might ha’ been a sight worse,’’ said Charley 
Hannaford refiectively. ‘‘A foot or two more, now— 
and the rock, if I remember, sloping outward just here 





I say, Mister Walter—”’ 


But J’m 
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below.’’ He leaned his head sidewise and seemed to 
drop a casual glance over the ledge. 

Walter knew that the drop just there was a very 
nasty one indeed. ‘‘Oh, but yon’s where I came over 


—I couldn't have fallen quite so wide—’’ he began to , 


explain, and checked himself, reading the queer strained 
smile on Hannaford’s face. 

“‘I—J reckon we'll call it Providence, all the same,”’ 
said the poacher. 

Then Walter understood. The man was desperate, 
and 4e—he, Walter 4 Cleeve—was a coward. 

Had he known it, across the gully a pair of eyes was 
watching. He had help within if Jim Burdon had 
come to the upper end of the plantation a few seconds 
too late to witness the accident. By the time he 
reached the hedge there and peered over, Walter had 
disappeared; and Jim—considerably puzzled, half in- 
clined to believe that the stranger had walked over 
the edge of the White Rock and broken his neck— 
worked his way down the lateral fence over the gully, 
to be.brought up standing by the sight of the man he 
sought, safe and sound, and apparently engaged in 
friendly chat with Charley Hannaford. 

But Walter a Cleeve’s back was turned toward the 
fence, and again Jim failed to recognize him. And Jim 
peered over the fence through a gorse-whin, undetected 
even by the poacher’s clever eyes. 

“It’s queer, too,’’ went on Charley Hannaford slowly, 
as if- chewing each word. ‘I hadn’t even heard tell 
they was expectin’ you, down at the Court.” 





By BLISS CARMAN 


HERE'S many a quiet seaport that waits the daring sail ; 


There’s many a lonely farer by many a doubtful trail. 
And what should be their star 
To lead them safe and far,— 


What guide to take them o’er the crest, what pilot past the bar— 
Save Love, the great adventurer who will not turn nor quail.? 


As a voyager might remember how the face of earth was changed, 
All the dreary gray of winter forgotten and estranged,— 


When he rode the tempest through 
And steered into the blue 


Of a tranquil tropic morning diaphanous and new, 
With palms upon the sea-rim where the flying fishes ranged ; 


As a lover in old Aory on a night of wind and rain 
Might have stood beneath a window till a lamp should light the pane 


And a lady lean one arm 
On the glowing square and warm, 


A girlish golden figure in a frame of dark and storm,— 
To look the longest moment ere he turned to life again,— 


Then set a stubborn dicabler to wind and sleet and snow, 
With the weather foul above him and the pavement foul below ; 


So it happened in my case ; 
When I saw her, every trace 


‘ Of doubt and fear and languor to the pulse of joy gave place, 
And the world was great and goodly as He planned it long ago. 


There’s a shipman who goes sailing where the sea is round and high ; 
There’s a lover who goes piping where winds of morning cry ; 


And the lilt beneath his heart 
Was timed to stop and start, 


Till no more ships go sailing and the green hills fall apart. 





‘They are not,’’ Walter answered. He scarcely 
thought of the words, which indeed seemed to him to 
be spoken by somebody else. He was even astonished 
at the firmness of their sound; but he knew that his 
face was white, and all the while he was, measuring 
Hannaford’s lithe figure, and calculating rapidly. Just 
here he stood at a disadvantage, a sidelong spring 
might save him; it would take but a second. On the 
other hand, if during that second or less.... His 
eyes were averted from the verge, and yet he saw 
it, and his senses appraised every foot of the long fall 
beyond. While he thought it out, keeping tension on 
himself to meet Charley Harfnaford’s gaze with a de- 
céptive indifference, his heart swelled at the humilia- 
tion of it all. He had escaped from a two years’ cap- 
tivity—and, heavens! how he had suffered over there, 
in France! He had run risks; his adventures—bating 
one unhappy blot upon them, which surely did not in- 
fect the whole—might almost be called heroic. And 
here he was, within a few hundred yards of home, 
ignominiously trapped. The worst of it was that death 
refused to present itself to him as possible. He knew 
that he could save himself by a word; he foresaw quite 
clearly that he was going to utter it. What enraged 
him was the equal certainty that a courageous man— 


the gully with a slowness almost ostentatious. 


lover, that mariner am |! 
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one with the tradition he ought to have inherited 
—would behave quite differently. It was not death, 
but his own shameful cowardice, that he looked in 
the face during those moments. 

Into the poacher’s eyes there crept his habitual shifty 
smile. ‘‘You’ll have a lot to tell ’em down there, Mr. 
Walter, without troublin’ about me.’”’ 

The unhappy lad forced a laugh. ‘‘You might say 
so, if you knew what I’ve been through. One doesn’t 
escape out of France in these days without adventures, 
and mine would make pretty good reading.”’ 

“Sure-ly, sir.’’ 

‘But if I—if I overlook this affair, it’s not to be a 
precedent, you understand. I intend to live at home 
now and look after the estate. My father will wish it.’’ 

**To:be sure.” 

‘‘And stealing’s stealing. If I choose to keep my 
own counsel about this, you are not to suppose I shall 
forget it. The others suspect only, but I Azow, and 
henceforth I advise you to bear that in mind.’’ 

‘‘And much obliged to you, sir. I know a gentleman 
and can trust his word.’’ 

‘‘So the best advice I can give to you is to turn over 
a new leaf.’ Walter turned to go with an air of care- 
less magnanimity, conscious of the sorry part he was 
playing, yet not wholly without hope that it imposed 
upon the other. ‘‘I want to be friends with all my 
neighbors, you understand. . Good-by.”’ 

He nodded curtly and began to pick his way down 
And as 
he went he cursed his weakness and 
broke off cursing, to reconstruct the 
scene from the beginning and imagine 
himself carrying it off with contemptu- 
ous fearlessness, at hand-grips with 
Charley Hannaford and alvig him. 
He would (he felt) give the world to 
see the look Charley Hannaford flung 
after him. 

The poacher’s eyes did indeed follow 
him till he disappeared; but it would 
have taken a wise man to read them. 
After a meditative minute or so he 
coiled up his wire, pocketed it, and 
made off across the face of the rock 
by a giddy track which withdrew him 
at once from Jim Burdon’s sight. 

And Jim Burdon, pondering what he 
had seen, withdrew himself from hid- 
ing and went off to report to Macklin 
that Charley Hannaford had an accom- 
plice, that the pair were laying snares 
on the White Rock, and that a little 
= would lay them both by the 

eels. 


CHAPTER II 


WALTER A CLEEVE did not arrive 
at the Court by the front entrance, 
but by a door which admitted to his 
mother’s wing of the house, through 
the eastern garden secluded and re- 
served for her use. This was his way. 
From childhood he and his mother had 
lived in a sort of conspiracy—intending 
no guile, be it understood. She was a 
Roman Catholic; her husband, good 
easy man, held to the Church of En- 
gland, in which he had been born, but 
held to it without bigotry, and sup- 
posed heaven within the reach of all 
who went through life cleanly and 
honorably. By consequence, the lady 
had her way, and reared the boy in 
her own faith. She had delicate health, 
too—a weapon which makes a woman 
all but invincible when pitted against 
a man of delicate feeling. 

The Squire, though shy, was affec- 
tionate. He sincerely loved his boy, 
and there was really no good reason 
why he and Walter should not open 
their hearts to one another. But some- 
how the religious barrier, which he did 
his best to ignore, had gradually risen 
like an impalpable fence about him, 
and kept him a dignified exile in his 
own house. For years all the indoor 
servants, chosen by Mrs. a Cleeve, had 
been Roman Catholics. In his own 
sphere—in the management of the 
estate—he did as he wished; in hers 
he was less often consulted than Father 
Halloran, and had ceased to resent this, 
having stifled his first angry feelings 
and told himself that it did not become 
a man to wrangle with women and 
priests. He found it less tolerable that 
Walter and his mother laid their plans together before 
coming tohim. Why? Good Lord! (he reflected tes- 
tily) the boy might come and ask for anything in rea- 
son, and welcome. To give, even after grumbling a 
bit, is one of a father’s dearest privileges. But no, 
when Walter wanted anything—which was seldom— 
he must go to his mother and tell her, and his mother 
promised to ‘‘manage it.’’ In his secret heart, the 
Squire loathed this roundabout management and tried 
to wean Walter by consulting him frankly on the daily 
business of the estate. But-no again; Walter seem- 
ingly cared little for these confidences, and again, al- 
though he learned to shoot and was a fair horseman, 
he put no heart into his sports. His religion debarred 
him froma public school; or, rather—in Mrs. a Cleeve’s 
views—it made all the public schools undesirable. 
When she first suggested Dinan (and in a way which 
convinced the Squire that she and Father Halloran had 
made up their minds months before), for a moment he 
feared indignantly that they meant to make a priest of 





his boy. But no, Mrs. a Cleeve resigned that prospect 
with a sigh. Walter must marry and continue the 
family. Nevertheless, when Great Britain formally 


renounced the Peace of Amiens, and Master Walter 
found himself among the détenus, his mother sighed 
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again to think that, had he been designed for 
the priesthood, he would have escaped mo- 
lestation; while his father no less ruefully 
cursed the folly which had brought him 
within Bonaparte’s clutches. 

Mrs. A Cleeve sat by her boudoir fire em- 
broidering an altar frontal for the private 
chapel. At the sound of a footstep in the 
passage she stopped her work with a sharp 
contraction of the heart; even the clattering 
wooden shoes could not wholly disguise that 
footstep for her. She was rising from her 
deep chair as Walter opened the door; but 
sank back trembling, and put a hand over 
her white face. 

‘‘Mother!” f 

It was he. He was kneeling; she felt his 
hands go about her waist and his head sink 
in her lap. 

“Oh, Walter! Oh, my son!” 

“Mother!” he repeated, with a sob. She 
bent her face and kissed him. 

‘“Those horrible clothes—you have suf- 
fered! But you have escaped! Tell me—” 

In broken’ sentences he begar to tell her. 


. 
Copyright 1903 by Collier’s Weekly 





—— as 
— 


“You have seen your father?” she asked, 
interrupting him. : 

“Not yet. I have seen nobody; I came 
straight to you.” 

“He is greatly aged.” 

There came a knock at the door, and Father 
Halloran stood on the threshold confounded. 

The priest was a tall and handsome Irish- 
man, wiite-haired, with a genial laughing 
eye and a touch of grave wisdom behind his 
geniality. 

‘‘Walter, dear lad, for the love of the saints 
tell us how does this happen?”’ 

Walter began his story again. The mother 
gazed into his face in a rapture. But the 
priest’s brow, at first jolly, little by little 
contracted with a puzzled frown. 

“But I don’t altogether understand,’ he 
said. ‘‘They scarcely watched you at all?” 

‘Thank God for their carelessness!”’ put in 
Mrs. a Cleeve fervently. 

‘‘And you escaped. There was nothing to 
prevent? They hadn’t exacted any sort of 
parole?”’ Father Halloran asked anxiously. 

(End of Fart One) 
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The Louisiana Purchase 


T ISCOMMON to assert that the Louisiana 
Purchase in 1803 was made by President 
Jefferson. The fact is that it was ar- 

ranged for without his knowledge by Living- 
ston and Monroe, who had been sent to treat 
with Napoleon for an entirely different pur- 
pose, and Jefferson approved it with great 
reluctance. He even went so far at first as 
to say that he could not approve it because 
it would make ‘‘waste paper of the Constitu- 
tion.”’ 

After it became plain that the people 
wanted the treaty ratified Jefferson assented 
to it and planned to secure an amendment to 
the Constitution ratifying it. Jefferson said 
that in buying the land he had exceeded his 
powers, as a Strict constructionist of the Con- 
stitution, and that it was like using for invest- 
ment the money of a ward, of whom he was 
the guardian, without warrant of law. He 
added: “If the act should be disavowed, I 
must get out of the scrape as I can.” 

The Louisiana Purchase added a domain 
to the United States larger than that of the 
country as it then existed. In 1803 the area 
of the United States was 827,844 square miles. 
The territory added to this, by the purchase 
of Louisiana, consisted of 1,171,93" square 
miles. It included 2,300 square miles in what 
is now known as Alabama and 3,600 square 
miles in Mississippi, comprising land on the 
Gulf of Mexico, all of what is now known as 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi (not includ- 
ing the 3,600 square miles erty Bibeesiden 
to), Iowa, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Minnesota 
west of the Mississippi, all of Kansas but 
the southwest corner, the Indian Territory, 
and those parts of Colorado, Wyoming and 
Montana east of the,crest of the Rocky 
Mountains. The price paid for this vast area 
was 60,000,000 francs, or about $15,000,000. 

In 1800 Spain had retroceded all this terri- 
tory to France by a secret treaty which pro- 
vided that France should never cede it to 
any other power than Spain. The southern 
border of the United States at that time was 
the northern border of Spanish Florida, which 
ran west to the Mississippi. We held no 
land west of the Mississippi; we wanted ac- 
cess to the sea; we controlled the east bank 
of the Mississippi only to the Florida line. 
Spain had agreed in 1795_to let us have ac- 
cess to New Orleans as a ‘“‘place of deposit” 
for our produce. This agreement was to 
last three years with the right of renewal. 
Spain declined to renew it. ; 

The Spanish Governor, or Intendant, as he 
was known at that time, was named Morales. 
He not only shut the Americans out of New 
Orleans, but refused to designate another 
‘place of deposit.’”” The West was at once 
roused into a rage. The Federal Govern- 
ment finally felt itself called upon to make 
a demonstration against Spain. The War 
Department sent three regiments of the 
Regular Army to the Ohio. ‘The people 
of Mississippi began to take up arms and 
finally Spain yielded. ; 

Morales received orders to give the Ameri- 
cans their former privileges, and good feel- 
ing once more ruled between the people of 
Louisiana and those of. the United States. 
Trade increased and a great revival of immi- 
gration followed. This tide of immigration 

ew so rapidly that Spain became alarmed 
or its own position in Louisiana and the fu- 
ture of the Catholic Church, and the King 
gave orders that no more land and privi- 
leges should be given to the citizens of the 
United States. This provoked another storm. 





It prostrated commerce and made welcome 
the rumors that France was about to take 
the country. 

Napoleon forced Spain to give Louisiana 
back to France and then shut Americans out 
of New Orleans. Jefferson sent Livingston 
and Monroe to France to secure a treaty, if 
possible, which would give us the east bank 
of the Mississippi, or, at any rate, the guar- 
antee of free navigation on thé river. 

Napoleon was in straits. His army, sent to 
San Domingo to secure a base of supplies for 
a force of 20,000 men to hold Louisiana against 


attack by Great Britain, had been wiped out: 


by yellow fever. War was coming on with 
England. Napoleon needed money and could 
not spare troops to hold Louisiana. He pre- 
ferred that the United States should have the 
territory rather than England. His treaty 
with Spain said he should not cede the land 
to any other country. He did not cede it; 
he sold it. 

Napoleon told the American Commission- 
ers they could have it for 60,000,000 francs. 
Livingston at once saw the possibilities of 
the case and, without authority, concluded 
the negotiations for it and sent the docu- 
ments home. Jefferson and his advisers were 
utterly astonished and Secretary Madison re- 
buked Livingston for exceeding his powers. 
The treaty with Napoleon was signed on 
April 30, 1803, and was ratified by Napoleon 
in the following May. On August 12, Jeffer- 
son said openly that he was opposed to the 
purchase, but, yielding to public sentiment, 
he called a special session of Congress, and 
on October 17 of that year the treaty, after 
sharp debate, was ratified, the Federalists 
under Hamilton coming to the aid of Jeffer- 
son against his own party and against his 
own political theories. 

The people of the territory were not con- 
sulted in any degree. They were annexed 
outright to our Government and system with- 
out their consent. The treaty nearly failed, 
and at t:mes Napoleon showed signs of back- 
ing out. It has been said that the purchase, 
“next to the negotiation that secured our 
independence, was the most important the 
United States ever entered into,” and subse- 
quent events have proved the correctness of 
this view. 

What is known as Oregon and Washington 
we secured, as against the claims of England 
and Spain, first by asserting that England, in 
1763, had ceded its claims west of the Missis- 
sippi to France, and that we had succeeded 
to that claim; ‘second, by the right of the 
great exploration trip to the Pacific of 
Lewis and Clark sent out in 1804 by Jef- 
ferson, and, third, by direct treaty with 
Spain in 1819. 

Gradually the southwest boundaries of the 
tract were made plain and secured by trea- 
ties. Jefferson, according to Judge Cooley, 
had said: ‘‘To the waters of the Pacific we 
can find no claim in the right of Louisiana.” 
We got the right, however, by diplomacy. 

At first the Louisiana Purchase was divided 
into two parts. Below the thirty-ninth paral- 
lel it was called the Territory of Orleans. 
Above that the tract was known as the Dis- 
trict of Louisiana. This district was at- 
tached to the Territory of Indiana for gov- 
ernmental purposes. In March, 1805, the 
District of Louisiana became the Territory 
of Louisiana. In June, 1812, the Territory 
of Orleans became the State of Louisiana, 
and then the upper part was made into the 
Territory of Missouri. 
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A fine example of the best fence architect- 
ure, intelligent in design, splendidly made, 
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and one of the many popular styles of our Helmet 

rand. Sold everywhere, 2 for 25c. y are 
moderate in price —but why pey more? 
Our handsome book of styles, FREE, is worth sending for. 
Cerliss, Coon & Co., 38 Broadway, Troy, N. Y. 
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A woman has used 
a lamp chimney of 
mine for fourteen 
years. 

What a jolly good 
time she has had! 


My name on‘every one. 


If you’ll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to’ 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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May Bargains 
$50.00 each; $5.00 a Month 


A choice lot extra quality diamonds, absolute 
—. a grade above the regular first —— 

cuntings are heavy 14k. gold. Any of these 
will be 

Sent for Examination—Express Prepaid 

If the best diamond value you ever saw, send first 
payment $10. Pay balance in eight months, or $5a 
month, If not O. K. return at our expense. You 
can exchange diamond with us any time at full 


value on layer purchase. Diamonds are the best 
collaterai. ou can own one Marshall’s way by 


small savings. 
FREE Every reader of Co.trer’s should have our 
1903 diamond ——- showing new dia- 
Diamond mond rings, pine studs and earrings. Write 
Catalogu e for it. Will save you dollars on any 


purchase. FREE. 


GEO. E. MARSHALL, Dept. I1, Chicago, Ill. 


Reference: First National Bank. 





MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


Stereopticons SOxGy Buvetainine 


the Public. Nothing affords better oppor- 
tunities for men 
with small capital 
We start you, fur- 
nishing complete 
outfitsand explicit 
es - a 
surprisingivy |ow 
cost. The Field is 
Large comprising 
the regular thea- 
ter and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings, Our Entertainment Sup- 

ly Catalogue ani ial offer fully explains everything. Sent Pree 
barca PROJECTING CO., 225 De: rn Street, 

Dept. 156. 














CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sold on ensy payments; $1.00a 
week and upwards. Goods delivered 
Seb on first payment. All sizes, styles, 
a8 designs and makes. Catalogue FREE 
explains our plan. For particulars 





dress 
THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. 
126 State St. Dept. G 66 Chicago, Itt, 











Hard leather heels, say doctors now, 
Will ache us while they shake us, 

But rubber cushions, they avow, 
Will ward off undertakers. 

The hygienic inflnence and correction of carriage acquired a 
wearing O’Sulliven Rubber Heels receives the recognition of the 
medical fraternity. Whep you need a lift on your heels ask your 

to put O'Sullivan Rubber Heels on. 35 cents and small sum 





for attaching. All dealers, or O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Lowell, Mass. 














Le DS en 
LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA CON 
DR. CHASE’S BLOOD 
Write me sbout your case. Advice 
DR. CHASE, 224 N. 10th St. 


J, 
UERED AT LAST BY 
ND NERVE FOOD. 
and proof of cures FREE. 

* PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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True Tales of the Sawdust Ring 


By Charles H. Day, “‘The Old Circus Man” 


Illustrated by B. Cory Kilvert 
V.—HERR BOLO’S REVOLVING GLOBE 


ERR BOLO was from the Fatherland, 
H and when he landed in the United 

States under an engagement to a popu- 
lar circus, he was in possession of very little 
of the English language and a small amount 
of money. As the Singing Clown observed 
at the first rehearsal— 

“His giblets is as Dutch as bologna." 

The principal equestrian suggested a 
stronger comparison: 

‘‘Limburger."’ 

The Herr—or the Him, as the wags of the 
dressing-room came to speak of him—was 
billed and advertised as the Signor, much 
to the disgust of the new importation. He 
protested verbally to the manager, and on 
receiving no pledge of rectification of the 
error, he addressed a formal communication 
to the German Ambassador at Washington. 
As no response was received to the appeal, 
it is quite probable that the Emperor and his 
advisers of state are still wrestling over the 
weighty matter. Herr Bolo had no individ- 
ual specialty, but was the owner, trainer and 
exhibitor of a troupe of performing poodles 
that gave a clever and comic performance 
which pleased the people immensely. Many 
of the tricks intelligently executed by the 
marvellous canines were new, but no one in 
the dressing-room would admit that. Bolo 
was the only member of the company who 
was not native-born, and the foreign invader 
was not held in high esteem. Perhaps the 
lack of versatile accomplishments was against 
his popularity with the fraternity. ‘‘Him”’ 
could ‘‘cut up monkey shines’? in a clown 
dress while performing with the dogs—but 
that was the limit. Bolo could neither ride, 
tumble, leap nor clown for an equestrian act. 
Neither could he make himself use- 
ful in holding ‘‘objects’” for the 
riders, and the equestrians, male 
and female, refused point-blank to 
ride if Signor Herr Him Bolo held 
a banner, bar, balloon or gate. 
Why, the Teuton was even a fail- 
ure in parade! The manager sent 
him out in the street spectacle 
mounted, and dressed in his clown 
suit, but the poor fellow was no 
more at home on horseback than 
a sailor on the upper deck of an 
equine. The steed ran away, and 
it was a mercy that both man and 
horse were not killed. Still, Herr 
Bolo was not a shirk. The show 
travelled by wagon, and when a 
vehicle was stuck in the mud on 
a dark night in a drenching rain, 
the German would put his shoul- 
der to a mired wheel or help the 
drivers to build an imitation cordu- 
roy of a farmer's fence rails. Then 
again, when the circus arrived in 
town late, Signor Herr Him Bolo 
would lend a wed of helping hands in lug- 
ging wet and dirty seat planks until he was 
saturated with perspiration and mud. On 
the whole, the German stood pretty well with 
the manager. 

Now across the ocean there was a yellow- 
haired Fraiilein, with whom Herr Bolo cor- 
responded regularly, and whom he expected 
to make a life partner at the earliest prac- 
ticable date—z.e., as soon as he could send 
her the money for a steamship ticket, a first- 
cabin passage, mind you, no fifteen dollar 
steerage berth. Bolo did not drive a very 
sharp bargain with the Yankee circus man- 
ager. The close-fisted showman ‘‘advanced,”’ 
but did not pay the German’s fare from the 
Fatherland, and after his arrival in this coun- 
try the importation was under a purse- 
depleting expenditure before the circus (and 
the salary) started. Meanwhile, Herr Bolo 
was not so obtuse but that he picked up a 
smattering of English on his travels and un- 
derstood more of the language than he could 
freely express. He understood the gibes per- 
fectly and comprehended the import of the 
sneer of the Singing Clown: 

“I’m going to train a troupe of dogs this 
winter, and then I won’t have to work nexc 
season.”’ 

Bolo needed no interpreter to explain the 
sarcasm of the treasurer on salary day, when 
he went to the red wagon to receive his 
stipend: 

‘‘Why don’t you send the dogs around to 
get ¢hetr money?” 

Signor Herr Him Bolo on such occasioas 
made no response to the slurs. Neverthe- 
less, he felt them at heart, though outwardly 
as stoical as an American Indian. 





Herr Bolo 


At the end of the season Bolo had not ac- 
cumulated sufficient funds to warrant his 
bringing over the daughter of the Rhine. 
The manager had driven a hard bargain, 
and Herr Him would have scouted the idea 
of his betrothed going out to service until his 
finances permitted matrimony. After arriv- 
ing in New York, Bolo took up cheap quar- 
ters where the other lodgers and tenants 
were not over particular, and would not ob- 
ject to the presence of his troupe of dogs. 

All the season long Bolo had done a great 
amount of thinking, puzzling his brain to in- 
vent some means of adding to his income. 
The German had a full realization of his 
shortcomings, and he came to a greater ap- 
preciation of them when the manager, at the 
closing, made no suggestion as to a re- 
engagement. As the dressing-room coterie 
of caustic comment put it: 

‘*The Dutchman’s left.” 

Herr Bolo performed with his dogs during 
two short engagementsin New York, and then, 
nothing further offering, he went assiduously 
to work upon a well-conceived plan. Early 
and late the German worked in his locked 
room, where he kept bachelor’s hall. His 
kit of tools would have sufficed for a cabinet- 


maker's, and ere long his work began to as- | 


sume the form of a great wooden ball or 
globe. Patiently the workman sawed and 
matched and glued and nailed, and when he 
was not engaged on the globe he was exercis- 
ing himself in the art of gymnastics, ‘‘making 
himself hard,”’ as he had heard the perform- 
ers say. At first the somersaulting made 
him exceedingly sore, but by degrees he felt 
no pain from the exertion, and became more 
certain of his athletic prowess. After the 
completion of the big globe, Herr 
Bolo covered it with cloth, which 
he concealed under a coat of white 
paint, and after it was thoroughly 
dried, set about decorating it artis- 
tically in gilt colored designs. Bolo 
was fully alive to his defects as an 
acrobat, and felt that he lacked the 

ose and the grace of the Roman 

rothers and other athletes of the 
circus, but he persisted and made 
decided improvement both in style 
and action. 

When the decorated globe was 
ready for use, Herr Bolo began to 
develop his secret intentions, which 
he had confided to no one—not even 
to Louisa across the water. After 
acquiring an expert control of the 
sphere, he made bold and difficult 
experiments, his aim being to som- 
ersault on the globe and alight safe- 
ly on his feet. The first attempts 
were indeed experiments, as Herr 
frequently landed on the floor, and 
-all over the floor, with many bangs 
and bruises before he was at all certain 
about the accomplishment of the climax 
of his acrobatic exploit. Not having broken 
his limbs, ribs or neck, Bolo conceived the 
idea of manipulating the globe by pedalling 
it up one side of a see-saw and down the 
other, and remaining stationary in the middle, 
when he was neither up nor down. Everything 
the German accomplished by patience, prac- 
tice and perseverance—but the three P’s made 
him very tired indeed. Nothing really held 
him so much to his endeavor or buoyed up his | 
hopes so much as the letters from pots 

Week after week the young German kept | 
his nose to the grindstone. It would have | 
been weary, racking work but for his un- 
bounded enthusiasm, and the object for 
which he was working. He permitted no 
spectators and invited no critics. At last 
he felt that he had reached a point of per- 
fection entitling him to public performance. 
He sought out his manager of the past season 
and stated: 

“Come by me andt I show you my new 
trick, der resolving glope.’’ 

Bolo would have explained further, but the 
manager hurried him away, preferring to see 
...ther than to listen. Arrived at the young 
German's quarters, the aspirant for an en- 
gagement rolled the globe irito the centre of 
the floor, returned in a few moments from a 
side room in a suit of tights, and proceeded 
to go through his routine of evolutions upon 
the revolving globe. The manager watched 
him narrowly and nodded approval at every 
difficult feat. As Herr Bolo jumped from 
— he exclaimed with a triumphant 
smile: 


\ 











* How vos dot, heh?”’ 


Vol XXXI No 5 


30 Years Selling Direct 


> We are the largest manufacturers of 
Vehicles and Harness in the world 
selling to consumers exclusively 


WE HAVE No AGENTS 


but ship anywhere for examination, 
guaranteeing safe delivery. You are 
out nothing if not satisfied. We make 

195 styles of Vehicles and 65 
styles of 
harness. 


















No. 33—Single Surrey or Stanhope Harness. 
Brice $18. As good as sells for $25. 


Our name on your 
vehicle is a 

guaran- 
tee of 
quality 
and cor- 
rectness 
in style. 


— 
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No. 718—Basket Seat Driving Wagon with 
Kelly Rubber Tires. . . Price $55.50. 
As good as sells for $25 more. 
Our prices on both vehicles and _har- 
ness represent the actual cost of ma- 
terial and making, plus one profit. 
We make every vehicle and harness 
we sell, and we sell only direct to the 
consumer. 
Visitors are 
always wel- 
come at our 
factory. 


No. 503—Fine Victoria Top Stanhope. 
Price $137. 
Guaranteed as good as sells for $50 more. 


ers 


No. 305—Canopy Top Surrey. Price $127. 
Guaranteed as good as sells for $50 more. 


Large Catalogue FREE- Send for it. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. CO. 
ELKHART, IND. 

















Don’t leave comfort, con- ) 
venience and order at home 
when you travel. Take 
them along by packing 
your clothes in a 


Stallman 


Dresser Trunk 
Built like a dresser. Everything you want when 
and where you want it. Keeps garments in perfect 
condition, Simplifies packing and unpacking, elim- 
inates re-packing. Strongest, roomiest, most con- 
venient trunk made and costs no more than the 
ordinary style. SentC.O. D. privilegeexamination. 
Send two-cent stamp for booklet. 
F. A. Stallman, 18 W. Spring Street, Columbus, O. 















R‘I‘P-A:N°’S Tabules 
Doctors find 
A good prescription 
For mankind 
The 5-cent packet is enough for usual occasions. The 


family bottle (60 cents) contains a supply for a year. 
All druggists sell them. 





Correspondence Instruction in 


| [DRAWING or WATER COLOR 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WATER COLOR 
Mention which interests vou. Send this AD and 
2c. stamp for AMPLE Drawing LES- 
| SON with 20 portre‘ts well-known illustrators, 
4 OR particulars of Water Color Course. 


Studios : 85 World Bidg., New York 














THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO. 
Akron, O. 
: AND 
{New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Denver, San Francisco. 





manager stopped. 


down fine—but how in thunder are you going 
to get it out of the room, you thick-headed 
Dutchman? 
door nor out of the window!” and the man- 
ager left-with an an 


into the nearest chair. 
his eyes, and it was a long time before he 
could master his emotion. 
long and silently wondering how he could 
have been so stupid. The supper hour came, 
but he cared naught for food, neither did he 
make a light as the shadows fell. 
spair he was,tempted to do something dread- 
ful. But he dismissed the thought. To com- 
mit suicide would be to murder Louisa. 
After a sleepless night, given to pacing 
the room and staring out of the window, Herr 
Bolo prepared himself a cup of coffee, of 
which he partook, but could not bring him- 
self toeat even acrumb. Then, starting out 
of the house to think in the open air, he ran 
plump into the blond object of his affections. 





explanations an 
saving to surprise her lover, ard was not a 
bit ashamed to confess that she came over 
in the steerage, and declared that she would 
make just as good a wife for Herr Bolo as if 
she had sailed first cabin. 














AND OLD LACE 


By MYRTLE REED 
Author of ‘‘Love Letters of a Musician,’’ 
‘‘The Spinster Book,’’ etc. 
Dainty and full of delicate 
fancy, this latest work of a favor- 
ite writer charms by its manner, 
pleases by its cleverness, and in- 
terests by its tale of true love, 
which sentiment is treated as the 
most exalting of emotions, but 
without the slightest touch of 
materialism. 


A Book to be Enjoyed 


“With exquisite skill quite her own, the author in- 
dividualizes in this gracefully told story, the heart’s 
devotion:as the most exalted and exalting emotion. 
Miss Reed has the rare genius of attuning love to 
thrilling heights without a touch of coarse material- 
ism: Withal she builds on a practical plane, since 
her characterization is human.”—Chicago Journal. 


Cloth Extra, Gilt Top, Deckel Edges, 
net $1.50. (Postage 10c.) 


. . G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
\ 27 & 29 West 23d Street, New verk) 
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FORPREITY:FINGER-NAIL: 

















4 ta 


SAVES time in manicuring, PREVENTS 
brittle nails, CURES CALLOUS CUTICLE and 
ives the nail that peculiar well-cared for look. 
OT a rouge, a polishing paste, 25c. per jar 
One ‘FB. Flexible File 
Twelve F.B, Emery Boa ; 
One . F.B, Orange Stick with BB. 
Sample of Polpasta : ; rome this out- 
rongut of F,B. Nail Powder t by mail asc. 


To start;you 
age 





FORQUIGNON MPG. CO., 13 Fast 6th Street, New York 


lover’s experiences than he had cared to write 
her—for he now told all, including-the story 
of the wonderful revolving globe and his 
ridiculous blunder—she returned, in the lan- 
guage of the Fatherland: 


( LAVENDER ) 


is yet time to make another globe.” 
come!”’ was the response. 


a suitable place, and re-engaged with his 

former manager with the particular under- 

standing that he was not to be advertised 

as Signor. 
Bolo was to appear in the side-show as a 

oo girl at a modest rate of wage and 
oard. 


Could I go back again the selfsame way 
Where Love and I that wondrous yesterday 


I would not blunder where the pitfalls lay. 


I would not be so sure, so quick to stray, 





} Oh, useless words, too impotent to say ! 
Who secks in Winter for the suns of May, 


wae 
<<) Poor prodigal, too late I turn to pray, 





“Act’s all right, but—” there the circus 
“But? but? but?” interposed Bolo. 
“You've made your globe—got your act 
It will. neither go through the 
snort. 


im Bolo! He sank limp 
The tears came into 


Poor Signor Herr 


After that he sat 


In his de- 


There was a pe yew het exchange of German 
kisses. Louisa had been 


When Louisa came to know more of her 


‘Never mind, dearest, all is not lost. There 
“I can do it now, sweetheart, that you have 


Herr Bolo did construct a new globe in 


It was further agreed that Mrs. 


Could I Go Back 


By Theodosia Garrison 


Walked hand in hand with tender lips and cyes, 
I think perhaps, now grief hath made me wise, 


So certain of the sun-filled, cloudless skies, 
But over-careful of what storms might rise, 
Could I go back. 


Or stands again ‘where last night’s: moonlight 
lies ? ne 
Oh, heart, our folly lost us Paradise— 


Could I go back. 
a 
The Lion’s Mouth 





Send for Catalogue C and Sample of Polpasta J. 


ment of COLLIER’s WEEKLY which 


HE LION’S MOUTH is a depart- 
= distributes monthly prizes, aggre- 











IN CONVENTION 

Teachers Learn Something Not in The 

Class Books. - 

A number of young women attending 
a teachers’ convention at Oklahoma City 
some time ago learned a valuable lesson 
in hygiene through a sister teacher who 
says: ‘‘About a year ago I had my first 
attack of poor health and it seemed a ter- 
rible thing to me for I had always been so 
well and strong. My stomach distressed 
me terribly; it seemed like it was raw, es- 
pecially after breakfast, and it would burn 
and hurt me so I could not rest.’ Iwas 
soon convinced that it was caused by coffee 
drinking and at the request of a friend I 
gave up coffee and began to use Postum 
Coffee. 

. “The change in my condition was some- 
thing marvellous. I had actually given up 
teaching because doctors were unable to 
help my stomach trouble but since I quit 
coffee and used Postum my troubles have 
disappeared and I have gone to teaching 
again, 

‘Some time ago I attended a convention 
at Oklahoma City and determined to have 
Postum at my boarding-house where there 
were eight other teachers, four of them 
suffering from coffee sickness. My land- 
lady did not make the Postum right but 
I showed her how and we all found it de- 
licious. We all drank it the rest of the 
time we were there and the young ladies 
in question felt much better and declared 
that their heads were much clearer for 
‘study and their general health much im- 
proved. I have their names if you care 
for them.’? Names furnished by Postum 
Qo., "Battle Creek, Mich. 








gating in value $329.00, with op- 
portunities for cumulative win- 
nings, the greatest of which 
amounts to $1,000 in cash. The 
prizes in the May contest will be 








helpful answers to the following questions: 


awarded for the best and most 


1. Which of the five numbers published in 
May do you like best, and which do you like 
least, and why? 

2. Which article in these five numbers do you 
like best, and which do you like least, and why? 

8. Which story do you like best, and which do 
you like least, and why? . 

4. Which drawing (this includes the cover) do 
you like best, and which do you like least, and 
why? 

5. Which photograph, or series of photographs, 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

6. Which. advertisement in the five numbers 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

4. Which feature >of COLLIER’s WEEKLY do 
you think needs improvement, and how? 

8. Which feature of the Household Number for 
June (issue of May 30) do you like best, and 
which do you like least, and why? 

9. What feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY, if any, 
is not to your liking, and why? 

10. What suggestion can you make that, in 
your opinion, will improve COLLIER’s WEEKLY? 





is the best, and the best is none too good for your food 
and drink. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


When you are in Rome, do as the Romans do; 
America ditto. Have the best; Cook’s Imperial Extra 
Dry 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. 
signature is on each box. 


when nature’s supply fails, is Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. 
cording to the highest scientific methods. An infant fed 
on Eagle Brand will show a steady gain in weight.—Adv. 











So | 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


Champagne.— Adv. 


To Cure a Cold in One Day 


E. W. Grove’s 
25c.— Adv, 


The Mother’s Friend 


It is a cow’s milk adapted to infants, ac- 
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an absolute 
its excellence 
RERUN 
No. 556 is 
admirably] adapted for 
Vertical @Writing. 
Over 150 varieties of 
other styles to suit 
every pur\Y/pose. All 
Stationers\|/have them. 
Accept no substitute. 
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‘Sore Throat 


Quinsy, Laryngitis, Tonsillitis, and all throat 
troubles quickly relieved and promptiy 
cured by the use of 


Hydrozone 


Endorsed and recommended by 
leading physicians everywhere. 
It cures by killing the. germs, 
without injury to the patient. 
Nature then promptly repairs 
the damage. Sold by leading 
druggists, 25 cents a trial bot- 
tle. If not at yours, sent pre- 
paid on receipt of 25 cents. 
< 


Q 59 H Prince Street 
woh New York 











Since Lincoln’s Time, 


more than 7,000,000 Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases have 
been sold. Many of the first ones are still giving satisfactory 
service, proving that the Jas. Boss Case will outwear the guar- 


antee of 25 years. 


These cases are recognized as the standard 


by all jewelers, because they know from personal observation 
that they will perform as guaranteed and are the most service- 


able of all watch cases. 


JAS. BOSS 
Sja>. Watch Cases 


afe made of two layerssof solid gold with a layer 
“of stiffening metal between, all welded together 


into one solid sheet. 
*tiful ornamentation. 
strength. 
it is 
Boss Case. 


ossible to make. 
You will know it by this trade-mark 


The gold permits of beau- 
The stiffening metal»gives 
United they form the best watch case 


Insist on having a Jas. 


Send for Booklet 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO., Philadelphia 











Davidson xtsser POCKET «# 
_ soi ares oe ATOMI ZER 






Medicinal Use. 


Very unique, and con- 
structed on new principles. 





Atomizer closed, reservoir or bot- 
tle immerged in bulb. Very com- 
pact and secure. No leaking. 


The reservoir and tips are made of hard 
rubber and telescope into the soft rubber 
bulb, making a very compact instrument. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1.10. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





















Angle Lens in cells to 
fit your shutter? It’s 
an Emil you want. 





How about a Wide- You need an Anastigmat. 








1884— 1903 


NINETEEN YEARS’ Optical and Mechanical Experience e j 
is the HERITAGE of the 2 


1903 KORONAS 


You cannot afford to buy a camera before you've 
seen and examimed the new KORONAS. 
We have two to offer: 
The Turner-Reich and th Verastigmat. 
GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. 
733 Clinton Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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PURINA CEREALS. 


ST. LOUIS—The World’s Fair City 


is also the home of the famous PURINA MILLS, “Where Purity 
is Paramount.’”? You remember the “Ralston Purina Miller’ on 
the back page of the last Collier’s Weekly? Well, he is the fellow 
that puts up all the good things in Checkerboard Packages. 

The readers of this “Weekly” are especially invited when they 
ee natin uaa to make their headquarters at the 

uilding. The manner in which these deli- 1 , 1 

cious and healthful foods are made, will be shown to the world. It 1S electric lighted throughout, and 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Claude Mercier, a young Calvinist, comes to Geneva in 
1002 to pursue his studies. He takes lodgings with 
Madame Royaume, whose daughter, Anne, he observes to 
submit meekly to the insults put upon her by certain in- 
mates of the house, especially to those of Basterga, a scien- 
tist. Claude wishes to protect Anne, but she tells him 
mysteriously that there isa reason why she must bear her 
hard lot. Basterga is the Duke of Savoy's secret agent in 
a "se for the violent acquisition of Geneva. The Syndic, 
Messer Blondel, thinks he has an incurable complaint. 
Basterga seeks to corrupt him by offering himea precious 
potion good for all mortalills. But since Blondel has been 
charged by the Council of Geneva with watching*the sus- 
pected Basterga, he tries to obtain the remedy by stealth. 
Anne becomes innocently involved in various unsuccessful 
attempts to abstract the medicine. Claude then discovers 
that the mystery of Anne's submission to the aforesaid in- 
dignities ts her mother’s derangement of health and mind. 
yr we the same time the Syndic reveals the nature of the 
potion to the girl when heimplores her to obtain it for him, 
but she gives it to her mother instead. She then receives 
Srom Claude a confession of love, which she returns. 
Blondel is assured by the scientist that the stolen philtre is 
not the great remedy. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
The Bargain Struck 


@LAUDE at the first sign of peril had put 
himself between Anne and the door, and 
had not the fear which seized her at the 
sight of Basterga’s face robbed her of the 
power to think, she must have thrilled 
with a new and delicious sensation. She, 
who had not for years known what it was 
to be sheltered behind another, was now 
to know what it was to be protected. Nor 
did his championship end there. It was he who spoke up 
and challenged the intruders. 

‘‘What is it?’’ he asked coolly, as the Syndic crossed the 
threshold, which was darkened a moment later by the schol- 
ar’s huge form. ‘‘What is your business, Messer Syndic!’’ 

“With you, none,” Blondel answered curtly, pausing a 
little within the door, and casting a look, cold and search- 
ing, round the apartment. His outward composure hid a 
tumult of warring passions; shame and rage were at odds 
within him, and, rising above both, a 
venomous desire to exact retribution 
from some one. ‘‘Nothing with you,” 
he repeated. ‘‘You may stand aside, 
young man. Or, better, go to your 
classes. What do you here at this 
hour, and idle? were the fitting ques- 
tion; and not, what is my business? 
Do you hear, sirrah?’’ with a rap of 
his stick of office on the floor. ‘‘Be 
gone to your work!” 

But Claude, who had been thirst- 
ing this hour past for realms to con- 
quer and dragons to subdue, and 
who, his mistress beside him, felt 
himself a match for any ten, was not 
to be put aside so lightly. His man- 
hood rebelled against the notion of 
leaving the girl alone with men whose 
looks boded the worst. ‘I am at 
home,”’ he replied, breathing a little 
more quickly and aware that in defy- 
ing the Syndic he was casting away 
the scabbard. “I am at home in this 
house. I have donenowrong! Iam 
in no inn now, and I know of no right 
which you have to expel me without 
cause from my own lodging.” 

Blondel’s face turned purple. ‘You 
beard me,” he cried, ‘‘do you?” 

“T beard no one,’’ Claude answered 
hardily. ‘I am at home here, that is 
all. If: ou have any lawful business, 
do it. } am no hindrance to you. If 

ou have no lawful business—and as 
to that,” he continued, recalling with 
indignation the tricks which had been 
employed to remove him, “I have 
my opinion—I have as much right to 
be here as you! The more, as it is 
not very long,’’ with a glance of de- 
fiance, directed at Basterga, ‘‘since 
you gave the man who now accom- 
panies you the worst of characters! 
Since you would have me steal from 
his room! Is he reprobate now?” 

“Silence!”’ 

“A corrupter of women?” 

“Liar!” cried the Syndic, trem- 
bling with passion. ‘Be silent!” 
The blow had found him unpre- 
pared. ‘‘He lies!’ be repeated. — 

Basterga, who had listened with 
cynical amusement, laughed softly. 

e had guessed as much as this; 
but none the less he thought it time to interfere. “Gently, 

oung man,” he said, ‘‘or perhaps you may go too far. 
T koow you, and I know that—” 

“He is a liar!’ Blondel repeated trembling. 

“Probably,”’ Basterga rejoined, ‘‘but it matters not. It is 
enough that our business here lies not with him, but with 
this young woman. As you seem to have taken her under 
your protection,’ he continued, again addressing Claude, 
“you may choose, if you please, whether you will see her 
haled through the streets, or will let her answer our ques- 
tions here."’ : ' 

“Your questions?” Claude cried, recalling with sudden 
rage the many occasions on which he had heard this man 
insult her. ‘Your questions? Hear me one moment, and 
I will—” 

He was silent with the word on his lips. 


1 





Her hand falling 


on his arm had recalled to him the necessity of prudence. 
He bit his lip and stood glowering at them, longing to leap 
upon them. It was she who spoke. 

‘‘What do you wish?” she asked in a low voice. 

Naturally courageous as she was, that she was able to 
speak at all at this moment was due to the support of the 
man. For the unexpected, the unimagined conjunction of 
these two, and their entrance together, had stricken her 
with a fear of which Claude knew nothing. ‘What is your 
desire?”’ she repeated. Her cheeks were bloodless. 

‘*To see your mother,’ Basterga answered. ‘‘We have no 
business with you—at present,” he added, after a percepti- 
ble pause, and with.a slight emphasis. 

She caught her breath. ‘You want to see—my mother?”’ 
she faltered. 

“T spoke plainly,” Basterga replied with sternness. ‘‘That 
was what I said.’ 

‘‘What—do you want with her?” 

‘That is our aftair.”’ 

She was very pale; she hesitated. Yet, after all, why 
should they not go up—and see her mother? Things were 
not to-day as they had been yesterday; or she had done in 
vain that which she had done, had sinned in vain if she had 
sinned. And that was a thing not to be considered. If they 
found her mother as she had left her, if they found the prom- 
ise of the morning fulfilled, even their unexpected entrance 
should do no harm. Her mother was sane, well, as other 
people. 

Yet when she opened her lips to assent she found the 
words with difficulty, and her heart was heavy. “I do not 
know what you want,” she said faintly, ‘‘but if you wish to 
see her—you can go up.” 

“Good!”? Basterga replied, and, ponderously advancing, 
he opened the staircase door, then made way for the Syndic 
to go up first. ‘‘Good! The uppermost floor, Messer Blon- 
del,” he continued, holding the door wide. ‘The stairs are 
rather narrow, but I think [ can promise you that at the top 
you will find all you want.” 

The last word was still on his lips when she sprang for- 
ward, tore the door from his grasp and closed it with a crash, 
then stood panting before it. What inward warning had 
spoken to her, what she had seen, what she had heard, what 
look of triumph in Basterga’s eyes, what note of vengeance 
in his voice, matters not. Her mind was changed. 

‘‘No! you do not go up!”’ she repeated. ‘‘No! no! no!” 

‘*What?”’ 

“Na? 

“You will not—let us see her?”’ Basterga exclaimed. 

‘‘No!”? Her breast heaving, she confronted them. 

In his surprise Basterga had recoiled a step: and he was 





“Curse her!” Basterga foamed. “Pull, man! Have you no strength? Let go, you vixen!” 


darkly angry. ‘Come, girl, no nonsense,’’ he said roughly, 
brutally. ‘‘Make way! Or we shall have a little to say to 
you of what you did in my room last night! Do you mark 
me?” he continued, grimly threatening. ‘I might have you 
unished for it, wench! I might have you whipped and 
randed! You robbed me, and that which you took—” 

“T took at his instigation!’’ she retorted, poifiting an accus- 
ing finger at Blondel, who stood gnawing his beard, hating 
the part he was playing and hating still more this white- 
faced girl who had come so near to ruining his last chance 
of life. Hate her? He hated her for the hour of anguish 
through which he had just passed, hated her still more for 
the price—he shuddered to think of it—which he must now 
Hated her for his present humiliation, 


pay for his life. 
In some way she seemed 


ated her for his future shame. 
to blame for all. 





“You took it,’? Basterga answered, acknowledging her 
words only by a disdainful shrug, ‘‘and gave it to your 
mother. Why,I care not. Now that you see we know so 
much, will you let us go up?” 

“No!” She faced him steadfastly; love almost casting 
out fear. ‘‘No. If you know so much, you know also why 
J took it and why I gave it to her.’’ And then, something of 
a pale radiance illumining her colorless face, ‘‘I would do it 
again were it to do,’”’ she said. ‘And again, and yet again! 
I have done you wrong, I have robbed you, it is true, and 
you may punish me. I must bear it as I can. But as to 
him,” pointing to Messer Blondel, “I am innocent! Inno- 
cent,’’ she repeated firmly. ‘‘For he would have done it 
himself and for himself; it was he would have me do it. 
And if I have done it, I have done it for another. I have 
robbed you, and if need be, I must pay the price, but he is 
for nothing in this! For the rest, my mother is well—” 

“Ah?” 

““Ay, well! well!’’ she repeated, a faint gleam of joy 
softening her eyes as she repeated the word. ‘Well! and 
I fear nothing.”’ 

Basterga laughed unpleasantly. 


‘““Well?” hesaid. ‘Well 


is she? Then let us go up and see her. If she be well, why 
not?”’ 
‘No!’ She was resolute. They should not go up. 


“Why not?” 

She did not answer, but she did not make way. 

‘“‘Why not? Well, I'll tell you if you please,’’ he said. 
“And it will make you pipe to another tune. You have 
given her, young woman, that which will make her worse 
and not better!”’ 

‘She is better!” 

“For an hour, or for twelve hours!’’ he retorted. 
certainly. Then worse.” 

ps 


“ 


“That 


‘“‘No? But I see what it is.” His voice mocked her, 
mocked the fear that like a dead hand closed on her heart 
at his words and stayed it; mocked the terror that like a 
veil fell before her eyes and darkened the room; so that she 
had much ado, gripping finger nails into palms, to keep her 
feet and let herself from fainting. ‘‘You would fain play 
Providence; that is it, is it not? You would play Provider ce? 
Then come! Come then, and see what kind of Providence 
it is you have played. We will see if you are right or I am 
right! And if she be well, or if she be ill!” And again he 
moved toward the staircase door. 

But she stood obstinately between him and the door. 
“No,”’ she said. ‘‘You do not go up!’ She was resolute. 
The fear that as she listened to his gibing tones had driven 
the color from her face had hardened it too. For—if he 
were right? If for that fear there 
were foundation? If that which the 
Syndic had led her to take and which 
she had taken, proved—though fora 
few hours it had seemed to impart 
marvellous clearness and vigor—use- 
less or worse than useless? Then the 
need to keep them from her was the 
greater. How they could be kept, 
for how long, or whether, even for’ 
an hour, it was possible, she did not 
pause to consider; any more than the 
she-wolf, that crouches, snarling, be- 
tween her whelps and the hunt, 
counts odds. It was enough for her 
that if they were right the worst had 
come; the worst, and naught lay be- 
tween her mother’s weakness and 
their cruel eyes and judgments but 
her own feeble strength. 

Or no! she was wrong in that; she 
had forgotten, strangely forgotten! 
As she spoke, and as Basterga with 
a scowl repeated the order to her to 
stand aside, Claude put her gently 


but irresistibly by and took her 
place. The young man’s eyes were 
bright. ‘‘You will not go up!’’ he 


said in a tone singularly like hers, 
save that a mocking note of chal- 
lenge, replying to Basterga’s own 


tone, rang in it. “You will not 
o up.” 

“Fool! Not go—”’ 

“Up? No! You will not!’ 


In the very act of falling on the 
lad, Basterga recoiled. Claude had 
not been idle while the others dis- 
puted. He had gone to the corner 
behind the settle tor his sword, and 
it was the glittering point, suddenly 
whipped out and flickered before his 
eyes, that gave the scholar pause and 
made him leap back. ‘‘Pollux!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Are you mad? Put down! 
Do you see the Syndic? Do you 
know,” stamping his foot, “that it 
is penal to draw in Geneva or to 
brawl?”’ 

“T know that you are not going 
upstairs!’ Claude answered gently. 
He was radiant. He would not have 
exchanged his position for a crown. 

“You fool, we have but to call the 
watch from the Tartasse and you 
will be haled to the lockup, and jailed and whipped, if not 
worse! And that jade with you! Stu/tus es? Do you hear? 
Messer Syndic, will you be thwarted in this fashion? Cail 
these lawbreakers to order and bid them have done!”’ 

“Put up!"’ the Syndic cried. He was hoarse with rage and 

trembling with resentment; beside himself when he thought 
of the position in which he had placed himself. He looked 
at them as if he would fain have slain them both where they 
stood. ‘Or I call the watch, and it will be the worse for 
you. Do you hear me? Put up!” 
“He shall not go up!’’ Claude answered, breathing 
quickly, and somewhat pale, but utterly and fixedly re- 
solved. If Basterga made a movement to attack him, he 
would run him through whatever the consequences. 

“Then, fool, I will call the watch!’’ Blondel babbled, 
fairly beside himself. ‘If you will have it so, have it so!”’ 
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Claude had no answer to that; only they 
It was the girl's readier 
wit furnished one. 

“Call them!’ she cried, in her clear voice. 
“Call them, Messer Syndic, and I will tell 
them the whole story. W hat Messer Blondel 
would have had me do and get and give.” 

“It was for the State!’’ he cried. 

‘‘And is it for the State you come to-day 
with that man?” she retorted; and with her 
outstretched finger accused Basterga of un- 
spoken things. “That man! Last night you 
would have had me rob him. To-day he and 
you are one. One! What are you ‘plotting 
together?” 

It was strange to see how the Syndic 
shrank away from the other under the prick 
of her words: words that, uttered at random, 
flew, as straight as the arrow that slew Ahab, 
to the joint in his armor. ‘*To-day you and 
that-man are one! One! What are you plot- 
ting together?” 

She knew as much as that, did she? She 
knew and ‘might tell others that they were 
one, that they were plotting Something to- 
gether; while in the Council men were 
clamoring for the Paduan’s arrest, and were 
growing suspicious because he did not arrest 
him: Baudichon, whom he had called'a fat 
hog, and Petitot, that slow, plodding sleuth- 
hound of a patriot. What if light fell on the 
true state of things—and less than the girl 
had said might cast that light—what then? 
Then the warrant might go, not for the Pa- 
duan only, but for himself! Ay, for him! 
For with an enemy ever lying within a league 
of the gates, warrants flew quickly in Geneva. 
Men who sleep ill of nights and take the cock- 
crow for war's alarum, are apt to be sus- 
picious, and, once roused, without ruth or 
mercy. 

There was the joint in his harness. Once 
let his name be published with Basterga’s— 
as must happen if the watch were sent for, 
and the girl spoke out—and no one could say 
where the matter might end, or what sus- 
picions might not be awakened. Nay, the 
matter was worse than that, more perilous, 
and more lightly balanced; for, if he set him- 
self aside, none the less was a brawl that 
brought up Basterga’s name a thing to be 
shunned. The least thing might precipitate 
the scholar’s arrest, his arrest must lead to 
the loss of the Remedium, and the loss of the 
Remedium to the loss of that—that which 
Messer Blondel had come to value the more 
dearly the more he sacrificed to keep it—the 
Syndic’s life. 

“He dared not call the watch; and he dared 
not use or permit violence. As he awoke to 
those two facts, he stood blinking in dis- 
mayed silence, swallowing his rage as he 
could and hating the girl and hating the 
man with a dumb hatred. Though the rea- 
sons which weighed with him were unknown 
to the two, they could not be blind to his at- 
titude, to his fear, to the mien of the baffled 
man; and had he been alone they might 
have breathed more freely and taken victory 
for certain. But Basterga was not one to be 
so lightly thwarted He had impressed on 
these two, on the girl in particular, a sense 
of his formidable personality. His intellect, 
his wit, his very mass intimidated. And, 
therefore, it was with as much relief as sur- 
prise that Anne read in his face the growing 
reflection of the other’s doubts, and saw that 
he, too, gave back. 

“You are two fools!’ he said. ‘‘Two great 
big fools!’’ There was appreciation, there 
was something that was almost approval, in 
his tones. ‘*You do not know what you are 


doing. Is there no way of making you hear 
reason?”’ 

‘You can not go up,’’ Anne said. In her 
voice was relief. She had won, it seemed, 
without knowing how she had won. 

Basterga heaved a prodigious sigh. ‘Ah, 


well, if I had you in the fields, my lad,’’ he 
said, addressing Claude, ‘“‘it would not be 
that bit of metal would save you!"”’ And 
he spouted with appropriate gesture: 


“‘Tllum fidi equales, genua zegra trahentem 
Jactantemque utroque caput, crassumque cruorem 
Ore ejectantem mixtosque in sanguine dentes 
Ducunt ad navis!’ 


Half an hour in my company, and you would 
not be quite so pretty.”’ 

Claude smiled with pardonable contempt, 
but made no reply nor did he no his 
attitude. 

“Come!” Blondel muttered, addressing his 
ally with his eyes averted. “I have reasons 
at present—for letting them be!’’ They were 
strange reasons to judge by the hang-dog 
look of the proud magistrate. ‘‘But I shall 
know how to deal with them by and by! 
Come, man, come!”’ he repeated impatiently. 
And he turned toward the door and un- 
locked it. 

Basterga moved reluctantly after him. ‘‘Ay, 
we go now,”’ he said, with a truculent look 
full of menace. ‘But wait a while! Cesar 
Basterga does not forget, and his turn will 
come. Where is my cap?” 

He had let it fall on the floor and he turned 
to pick it up, stooping slowly and with diffi- 
culty as stout men do. But as he raised 
himself his head was still low; he butted 
it with an activity for which no one would 
have given him credit full into Claude’s 
chest. The unlucky young man, who had 
lowered his weapon the instant before, fell 
against the wall and 
leaned there, pale and breathless. Anne ut- 
tered one scream, then the scholar’s huge 
arm enfolded her neck and drew her back- 
ward against his breast. 

“Up! Up! Messer Blondel!” he cried. 
“Now is your chance! Up and _ surprise 
her!” And with his disengaged hand he 
gripped Claude, for further safetv, by the 
collar. ‘Up, I will keep them quiet!” 

The Syndic wasted a moment gaping, then 
he took in the situation. Before the other 
had ceased to speak, he was at the door of 
the staircase, and had dragged it open. But 
as he set his foot on the lowest stair, Anne, 
held as she was against Basterga’s breast, and 
almost stifled by the arm which covered her 


mouth, managed to clutch him by his skirts, 
and once having taken hold, she held him 
with the strength of despair. In vain he 
struggled and strove to jerk himself free, in 
vain Basterga, hampered by Claude, tried to 
drag the girl away—Blondel came away with 
her! She clung to him, and, even freeing her 
mouth for a moment, succeeded in uttering 
a scream. 

“Curse her!’’ Basterga foamed; and had 
he had a hand to spare would have struck 
her down. ‘Pull, man! Have you nostrength? 
Let go, you vixen! Let go—or—”’ 

He tried to press her throat, but in chang- 
ing his hold allowed her to utter a second 
scream louder and more shrill than the other. 
At the same instant a chair, knocked down by 
Blondel in his efforts, fell with a great crash, 
and Claude, white and breathless as he was, 
began to struggle, seeing his mistress so 
handled. Another moment, and either the 
Syndic must have jerked himself free or 
the contest must have attained to dimen- 
sions that could not have escaped the notice 
of the neighbors, when a sound—a sound from 
within, from upstairs—stayed the tumult as 
by magic. 

Blondel ceased to struggle and stood 
aghast. Basterga relaxed his hold upon his 
prisoners and listened. Claude leaned back 
against the wall. The girl alone—she alone 
of all—moved. Without speaking—without 
looking, as a bird flies to its young, as the 
mare to its foal—she sprang to the stairs and 
fled up them. 

The maniacal laugh, the crazy words, the 
wild frenzied maledictions—a moment only 
they heard them in their fulness, and then the 
door above, which the poor woman, so long 
bedridden, had managed in her frenzy to 
open, closed on the sounds and stifled them. 
But enough had been heard, enough to con- 
vince Blondel, enough to justify Basterga, 
enough to change the fortunes of more than 
one inthe room. The scholar’s eyes met the 
Syndic’s. 

‘‘Are you satisfied?” 
voice. 

Blondel, breathing hard, nodded. 

“You heard?” 

He nodded a second time. He looked 
scared. 

“Then if you did hear you have enough 
to burn the old witch and the young one with 
her!” Basterga replied, and he turned his 
small eyes sparkling with malignity to the 
young man, who stood against the wall, pale 
and but half recovered from the blow he had 
sustained. ‘‘You thought to thwart me, did 
you, Messer Claude? You thought yourself 
clever enough to play with Cesar Basterga, 
did you? To hold at bay—oh, clever fellow 
—a magistrate and a scholar! And defy us 
both! Now I will tell you what will come 
of it! He shook his great finger menacingly 
in front of the young man. ‘Your pretty 
bit of pink and white will burn! Burn, see 
you! A show for the little boys, a holiday 
for the young men and the young women, a 
treat for the old men, who shall see her white 
limbs writhe in the fire! Ha?” as the young 
man with a face of horror would have waved 
him away. “That touches you, does it? I 
tell you, before the sun sets this evening, 
this house shall be anathema! Before night, 
what we have heard will be known, and trust 
me there will be much added to it. There 
was a child died in the fourth house from this 
on Sunday! It will be odd if she did not over- 
look it. And the young wife of the lieutenant 
at the Porte Tartasse, who has ailed since her 
marriage, who knows but he looked this way 
and Mistress Anne thought ill of his defec- 
tion? Ho! Ho! You would cross Cesar 
Basterga, would you? No, Messer Claude,” 
he continued, setting his huge foot on the 
fallen sword which Claude had made a move- 
ment to recover. ‘And if you lay a finger 
on me—”’ he stretched out his arms to their 
widest extent—‘‘I will crush the life out of 
you. That is better,’’ as Claude stood glar- 
ing helplessly at him. ‘I teach you prudence 
at any rate. And as,’’ with a sneer, ‘‘you are 
so apt at learning, I will do you, if you 
choose, the greatest kindness man ever did 
you in your life, or woman either!” 

The young man, breathing quickly, did not 
speak. Perhaps his eyes were watching for 
an opening; at the least appearance of one, 
he would have flung himself upon his enemies. 

“You do not choose? And yet 


‘** *Teque his, puer, eripe flammis!’ 


I will do it. Go!’ He pointed to the door 
with a gesture tragic enough. ‘‘Go! Go and 
live, for if you stay you die! Wait not until 
the chain is drawn before the door, until 
boards darken the windows, and men cross 
the street when they would pass! Until 
women hide their heads, and the market 
will not sell, nor the water run for you! 
For then, surely as she will perish, you will 
perish with her!"” 

“So be it!’’ Claude cried. And in his turn 
he pointed, not without dignity, to the door. 
“Go you, and our blood be upon your head!”’ 

Basterga shrugged his shoulders, and, turn- 
ing from him, seemed in a moment to put the 
thing and his grand manner away from him. 
“Enough! we will go,’’ he said. ‘‘You are 
satisfied, Messer Syndic? Yes. Farewell, 
young sir, you have my last word.” And 
while the young man still stood glowering 
by the door of the staircase he opened the 
outer door, and the two passed out. 

“You will not—go on with this,’’ Blondel 
muttered with a backward agg as the 
two paused, after a glance up and down. 

“Nothing,” Basterga answered in a low 
voice, ‘should suit our purpose better. It 
will amuse Geneva till the time comes. For 
you, too, Messer Blondel,”’ he continued with 
a piercing look, ‘‘will live and not die, I 
take it?” 

The other knew that the time had come to 
set his seal to the bargain, and equally that 
if at this eleventh hour he would return the 
path was still open. But /faci/is—we know 
the rest, and the grip which a strong nature 
gains of a weaker, and how hardly fear, once 
admitted, is cast out. Within his sight rose 


he asked in a low 
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Zinc Lined Refrigerators Cause Disease 
That stale smell about a Bee pectt is a danger signal. The 
zine is corroding and the oxide a milk and food. 


Porcelain Tile, Opal Glass or Wood Lined 
All sizes, for Residences, Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, Grocers, 
Markets, Florists, Etc., are endorsed by physicians, hospitals 
and prominent people. 


Insures perfect circulation of pure, cold air, 
The McCray | Beatseate dry. McCray Refrigerators are 
System of roar} iirouhont with porcelain tile, opal 


lass or odorless wood (no zine is used), 
Refrigeration They are dry, clean and hygienic, of su- 
perior construction, are unequalled for economy of ice, and can be 
iced from outside of house. Every refrigerator ts guaranteed. 
McCray Refrigerators are also Built to Order. 
Catalogues and Estimates free. 
Catalogue No. 38 for residences; No. 45 for hotels, 
public institutions, clubs, etc. ; No, 56 for meat mar- 
‘ets; No, 63 for grocers. 
Mention this magazine and we will send you, free, 
a valuable book, ‘ J/ow to Use a Refrigerator. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
301 Mill Street, Kendallville, Ind. 
Branch OFFICES AND SALESROOMS: 
CuicaGco, 55 Wabash Ave. CoLumsvs, On10, 356 N. High St. 
New York, 341 Broadway Co.umszia, §S. C., 1210 Main St. 
Boston, 52 Commercial St. Wasuineton,D.C.,620 FSt..N.W. 
San Francisco, 122 Market St. Derrorr, 305 Woodward Ave. 
Sr. Louis, 404 N, Third St. Pirtssure, 710 Penn St. 
CLEVELAND, On10, 62 Prospect St. 
Address main office unless you reside in one of the ahove cities. 














Only the best 


freezers made 


Lightning, Gem, Blizzard, 


have electric welded iron hoops, 
guaranteed not to fall off; and drawn 
steel can bottoms that will not leak, 

break or fall out. 

Booklet of frozen desserts by Mrs, Rorer—Free 

NORTH BROTHERS MFG. CO. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
a®@' 





















Your Grandfather's father, and 
other fine gentlemen of the old 
school dran 


«GOLD LACK”’ 
It is now as then the wine of 
connoisseurs and aristocrats 
the world over. 
Send for our booklet “C” of 
<a a wines and liquors 


H. ARNOLD & CO. 
27 so. William St. New York 


P GLASS q 
WATER COOLERS 


ICE AND WATER SEPARATE 
No Germs, Insects, Rust or Ditt 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET N, 
APPERT GLASS C0., 277 Broadway, N. Y. Zz] 


Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
a lot of useless drugs. Our meth- 
od is perfectly safe, natural and 
scientific. It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Big Stomach, Fat Hips, etc. 
Send your name and address to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 260 Hall 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., for Free 
trial Treatment. No starving. No sickness. It reduces 
weight from 5 to 15 lbs. a month, and is perfectly harmless. 

California, Washington, Orego' 
CHEAP RATES Colorado. We prrcemep reduced r-rond 
on household goods of intending settlers to the above 
States. Write for rates. Map of California, FREE. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., T8325 Dearborn St. ,Chicago 


























One beautiful rolled gold soli- 
taire Puritan rose diamond ring, 
solid-gold pattern, for selling 20 
packages Garfield Pepsin Gum, 
at5centsa package. Send name; 
we mail gum. When sold send money; we mail ring. 7th 
year. Hundreds of thousands pleased customers. Cata- 
logues free showing many premiums. 
GARFIELD GUM C0, Box GOO 


24, 48 4 I h 
or 96 Music Lessons Free "sya" 
for Piano, Organ, Guitar, Banjo, Mandolin, Cornet, Violin. 


Send for Free Tuition Contract and Booklet. 
U. 8. School of Music,(Inc.), Box 308, 19 Union 8q., N.Y. City 


Agen tsi SURE—PERMANENT INCOME 





MEA! VILLE, PA, 








po 00 WEEKLY lowest estimate. 
PLAN of investment: mee Pi 
manent rie, Our ‘Starter’ free. 
"MILWAUKEE, ‘¥ 
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| Your Measure 


None but skilled and experienced workmen | 


room. 
e cus- 


ever find employment in our cuttin 

Gusting from measurements taken 

tomer is necessaril, 

lar work thanif we had measured you ourselves. 

But long experience has made our work won- 
| derfully accurate. 


We guarantee Fit, Materials, | 
Our | 


| Style and Workmanship. 
prices are absolutely lowest for 
reliable, satisfactory tailoring. 


Our Catalogue for Spring and Summer con- 

| tains samples of the season’s latest fabrics in 

larg et m which to select. It also 

j illustrates the prevailing styles of garments, 

quotes Doe and gives full instructions for 
measuring. 


| Send for Catalogue VG Today 


A postal request will bring it. You save 30 to 
ij 50 per cent over regular tailors’ prices and take 
ii no chance in ordering your clothing from us. 

We take back all uneatisfactory garments, re- 
fund yourmoney in full and pay express charges 
both ways. Your procrastination is at the ex- 
pense of your best interests. Write today. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., 


Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 
Our reputation protects you. 





more difficult and particu- i 








Proofs 


Proof in larger size 
of this exquisite 
head by Charles 
Dana Gibson or of 
any of Mr. Gibson’s 
drawings which 
have appeared in 
Collier’s will be 
sent to any address 
for $2.00. Address 





Caller Weekly! 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


416 West Thirteenth Street New York 











RHEUMATISM 


Relieved 
Without Medicine 
External Remedy so successful that 


the makers send it ON AP- 
PROVAL to anybody 


Magic Foot Drafts, the new remedy for 
-rheumatism which has created such a fu- 
rore throughout Michigan by relieving all 
kinds of rheumatism, no matter how severe 
or chronic, are now being sent all over the 
world on approval without a cent in ad- 
vance. The sufferer is put upon honor to 
pay one dollar for the drafts if satisfied 
with the relief they give, otherwise no 
money is asked. This plan is a novel one 
and would result in enormous loss if the 
drafts did not afford immediate and perma- 
nent relief. The remarkable success of the 
plan proves not only this, but also is a 
glowing tribute to the honesty of the 
American people. 


The drafts are worn on the soles of the feet 
because the circulatory and nervous systems 
are most susceptible at this point, but they 
relieve rheumatism in any part of the body. 

Magic Foot Draft Co., Jackson, Mich.: 
Geritiemen: , . , 

I received the trial pair of Drafts and will 
not forget their virtue, for I am free from all 
my suffering by their use. They are worth 
their Reight fe Oy a sot I bev Saens 
them to m ends. ctfully yours, 

. " si R. H. DEVAN. 
154 Taylor St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Write to the Magic Foot Draft Co., R R 2 
Oliver Bidg., Jackson, Mich., for a free trial 

air of Drafts and their new booklet “‘To One 
With Rheumatism.” 
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one of the gates, almost within touch rose 
the rampart of the city, long his own, which 
he was asked to betray. The mountains of 
his native land, pure, cold and sunlit, stood 
up against the blue depth of sky, eloquent of 
the permanence of things, and the insignifi- 
cance of men. The contemplation turned his 
cheek a shade paler, struck terror to his heart 
—but did not stay him. His eyes, avoiding 
the other’s gaze, his face shrinking and pitia- 
ble, shame already his portion, he nodded. 

“Precisely,’’ Basterga said. ‘‘Then noth- 
ing can better serve our purpose than this. 
Let your officers know what you have heard, 
and now that you would hear more—of this 
house. That, and a hint, dropped here and 
there—of evil practices—will give your towns- 
folk something to talk of, and stare at and 
swallow—till our time come.” 

“But if I bid them watch this house,’’ Blon- 
del muttered weakly—how fast, how fast the 
thing was passing out of his hands!—‘‘atten- 
tion will be called to you, and then, Messer 
Basterga—”’ 

‘My work is done here,” Basterga replied 
calmly. ‘I have crossed that threshold for 
the last time. When I leave you—and it is 
time we parted—I go out of the gates, not 
again to return. until—until things have been 
brought to the point at which we would have 
them, Messer Blondel.’’ 

“And that,” the Syndic said with a shudder 
and a scared look round—‘‘will be—when.”’ 

‘Toward the longest night. Say, in three 
or four days. The’ moment—that and other 
things, I will let you know by a safe mouth."’ 

“But the Remedium? That first!’’ the Syn- 
dic muttered, a scowl for a second darkening 
his face. 

Basterga smiled. 
swered. ‘That first, by all means. 
afterward—Geneva.”’ 


“Have no fear,’’ he an- 
And 


Dumas in Conversation 


UMAS THE ELDER was celebrated 
D among his contemporaries for his never- 

failing wealth of repartee in every-day 
conversation. Countless instances might be 
given. Here is one: 

One evening Dumas was at a theatre in 
Paris with a literary colleague, witnessing 
a B aw written by the latter. The author of 
‘‘Monte Cristo’’ noticed that one of the audi- 
ence in the parquet had gone to sleep during 
the performance. He nudged his friend, 
pointed to the sleeper, and whispered, 
“That’s the effect your plays have on 
people.” 

Soon after the same couple went to the 
same theatre on an evening when a play by 
Dumas was being produced. Again there 
was a man asleep in the parquet. ‘‘Look,” 
said Dumas’ friend, ‘‘at the result of your 
dramatic works.”’ 

“Why, my dear fellow,’’ was the reply, 
“that’s the same man we saw asleep here 
the other night. He is not awake yet.” 


WIT and WISDOM 


Brief selections from the 
after-dinner philosophy of 


Simeon Ford 


Il. Politics, Reformers and Patriotism 


N THE twenty-three years of our existence 
we hotel men have seen many political 
upsets. We have seen the rascals turned 

out and the good people come in, and we 
have rejoiced. We have seen the good peo- 
ple turned out and the rascals come back 
again, and we have rejoiced still more. We 
hotel men like change. That’s what we are 
in the business for! 

All these different parties accomplish some- 
thing for good. Some make the city good, 
some make the business good, and some are 
caught with the goods on them. But what- 
e’er betide, the landlord pursues the even 
tenor of his way, seeking no political honors, 
asking no official favors, quietly eluding jury 
duty, unostentatiously swearing off his taxes, 
with malice toward none, with charity toward 
all, content with life, liberty and the pursuit 
of boarders. 

There are — of men in this room 
who can reach right up and pluck the stars 
out of the firmament and transfer them to 
the blue field of Old Glory, and who can 
refer to G. Washington and A. Lincoln and 
A. Gruber and other dead ones and arouse 
tremendous enthusiasm; but what’s the use? 
I have gone home from dinners so full of pa- 
triotism that I couldn’t get in the front door, 
and so have slept in the vestibule on a wire 
doormat, and I have gotten up in the morn- 
ing with the word ‘‘Welcome” printed on me, 
but I never could see that I was any better 
for it. 

Sometimes I think I’d like a political job, 
but I can’t make up my mind whether it 
would pay better to be a Reformer or a 
Tammanyite. Whichever is in power seems 
to fill the bill worse than the other. Some- 
times I think it would pay to give the Repub- 
licans a chance. They must have quite an 
— by this time. 

he Reformers are up against a pretty 
tough proposition. They go in promising 
the good people to make the city as pure 
as the driven snow, but they give the men 
around town to understand that things will 
go on, on the dead, about as usual. When 
they get in, unless they close every gambling 
house and joint, the virtuous throw fits, and 
if they do shut them up, the worldly folks 
snort with rage and vow to bounce them at 
the next election. The eonsequence is that 
they have to make a bluff at purification, and 
yet secretly wink at violation. And then we 
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A Bargain in Music 


A o Slightly Damaged Sets for 


Collier’s Weekly Readers 

We have on hand the final remnant—less than fifty sets—of the last edition 
of the «*World’s Best Music.’? We prefer to close out these sets at a low price 
rather than hold them over until the fall 
months. We have reserved the remain- 
ing sets for readers of Collier’s Weekly 
and they will be sold, as long as they 
last, at the cost of making and handling. 
Some of these sets are a little soiled 
from handling in our stockroom, but 
there are no torn pages or parts missing. 
For all practical purposes they 
are as good as new. The coupon 
printed below will bring you a set for 
examination, and if it is not satisfactory 
you may return it tous. You do not 
buy until you see the books. Every 
lover ‘of music will appreciate this op- 
portunity of obtaining the world’s 
greatest collection of music at a bargain. 








Size of Volumes, 9 x 12 Inches 


World’s Best Music 


New Enlarged Edition of 8 Volumes; 4 Vocal, 4 Instrumental 


Library 
of the 


The work contains 300 instrumental selections by the greatest composers; 
melodious, not too difficult, including popular and operatic melodies, dances, funeral 
marches, and classic and romantic piano music. There are 350 best old and new 
songs, duets, trios, and quartets. The volumes are richly illustrated with 400 por- 
traits, many of them being handsome chromatic art plates printed in many colors. 
The work contains 500 biographies of musicians, and more than 100 new and copy- 
righted selections by American composers. It is the most complete collection of 
music in existence. 


2,200 Pages of Sheet Music 


The volumes are crowded with the best selections for every occasion. There are 
2,200 pages of sheet music, which would cost, if purchased one piece at & time, more 
than $200.00. The volumes are nearly sheet music size, and are specially bound 
so as to open flat at the piano and remain open. In number of pages of sheet 
music, number of biographies, and in number of illustrations, this Musical Library 
leads al] others. In the preparation of the work 20 editors and special contributors 
have assisted, It has been endorsed by music-loving people in every English-speaking 
country. 400 —_—— are represented, —— such world-famous names as 
Paderewski, Balfe, Liszt, Wagner, Mozart, Gounod, Beethoven, De Koven, Strauss, 
Sullivan and Handel. There are eight volumes in the set, handsomely bound in half- 
leather or cloth. Size of volumes, 9x 12 inches—nearly sheet music size. 


Every Home in Which There is a Piano 


should possess this splendid Musical Library. As long as the slightly 
marred sets last they will be sold to Coxyier’s WeeExLy readers at 
$21.00 for sets in half-leather-binding, and $17.60 for cloth binding, 
and you may pay in small payments of $1.00 a month. The 
amount saved by securing one of the remaining sets is shown by 



















The 
University 


the fact that the regular price of sets is $48 and $36. As - Mh 
very few sets are left we advise you to order promptly: to pecs # 


avoid possible disappointment. The coupon will bring 
you a set for examination. We feel confident that 
you will keep the set after you have examined it 
and compared it with other collections of music. 
If, owing to any cause, it is not entirely 
satisfactory, you may return it at our 
expense. 


The University Society 
78 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Please send me on ap- 
proval, prepaid, a slight- 
ly domaged set of “The 
World’s Best Music” (re- 
served for COLLIER’s WEEKLY 
readers) in half-leather. If sat- 
isfactory I agree to pay $1 within 
5 days and $1 per month thereafter 
for 20 months; if not satisfactory, I 
agree to return them within 5 days. 


AABIONG 6.0%. :00- 0080 e600 000 6000 s00neeesedne eecees 


C.W. 5-2. In ordering cloth, change 20 mo. to 16 mo, 














EASIER TO ROW ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


Price 
*%. 
boar 4 — 15 foot 
for boat crated 
free = 
catalogue i $29.00 


Air chamber each 


Made of Steel. Practically indestructible. 
Ideal 


end. Cannot sink. Cannot leak. Requires no caulking. 
boat for family use, summer resorts parks. Guaranteed. 
Ww. H. MULLANS, 407 Depot Street, SALEM, 0. 


W. X. Y. Z. Nose Piece Don’t Slip Off 


In Hot Weather. No bruising the skin. An- 
tiseptic. No more embarrassing failures to wear 
nose glasses. FIT any NOSE or NOSE 
GLASSES. Send us description. Can At them 
on glasses yourself. Send for a pair; mone 
order or cash. 14k. Filled 65c. Solid gold $1.00, 
PRESPER’S OPTICAL PARLORS 
2307 Frankford Ave., Phila., Pa. 
Send 3 cents in stamps for ‘‘ How to Test 
Your Eyes.’’ We send Prescriptions for 
Glasses, which can be filled anywhere. 


FISHERMAN’S OUTFIT *22 


MULLIN’S GALVANIZED 
STEEL PLEASURE BOATS 








_3—SEATS—3 


Fits old and young. Self lubricating. 
No danger. : 


Can't break. 














. Fine canopy and seats to raise and 
weer” lower. Room for six. Satisfaction or 
| money back. First one in each town 
at wholesale. Who will be first? 
ne D. H. BAUSMAN 


jusman, Lancaster Co., 











A high-grade outfit for all kinds of 
fishing, consisting of a fine hexag- 
onal 3-jointed full nickel- 
mounted split bamboo rod, 
; with extra tip, 

ig 6 strips to each 
joint, and silk. 
wound tie guides, 
mm length 8 to 9 feet, 
S weight 8 to 914 


( 9 m ounces; 1 fidely 

9 3 nickeled double 

2" ‘ , multiplying 

reel, 25 yards 

| f finest silk line, 

) ie) (\ half dozen assort- 
966 ed hooks, haif 

68, one soft rubber frog, one spring hook, one trolling spoon, one six-foot gut leader, and half dozen sinkers. SEND 


dozen assorted fli » one ti 

50c. DEPOSIT and we will send the outfit by express C. O. D., Subject to examination, balance, $2.00 and express charges, to be paid 

express agent after outfit is examined and found perfectly satisfactory and equal to fishing — small town dealers sell at $5.00 up, other- 

wise we will refund your 50c. which quotes exact factory prices on fishing tackle, 

Order today or write for our FREE SPORTING GOODS CATALOG nets, seines, tents and sportsmen’s goods of all kinds. 
H YTH 160-168 West Madison Street 

JOHN M. SMYT CoO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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What Emulsion m baa Use: 


“ 


OZOMULSIO 


The New Life-Saving Food 


PREVENTS DISEASE—PRESERVES HEALTH—PROLONGS LIFE 


There are many emulsions for sale. 

Whose do you use ? 

There is only One emulsion which Pos- 
sesses the True Vitalizing Food Properties 
needful to build up the Weakened, Devitalized 
System, and that is OZOMULSION. 


Have You Tried It? 


Ozomulsion is the Only vitalized emulsion 
of Cod Liver Oil, combined with the blood- 
germicide Guaiacol, the emulcent food Glycer- 
ine, and the Bone and Tissue-building Salts of 
Life, the Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. 

Ozomulsion is the Food that Does So 
Much Good. It is an aid to any medicine 
you may be taking. Your Physician knows 
the formula. 

Take no emulsion but Ozomulsion, the 
emulsion ‘‘ Par-Excellence,” and it will make 
you well. 

The great and marvelous building, and 
strengthening properties of Ozomulsion are 
quickly shown in its Te Good Results 
for Coughs, Colds, Grip, Bronchitis, Pneu- 
monia, Throat and Lung Troubles, and all 
disturbances of the digestive and nervous 
systems. 


Its Wonderful Blood- making, Tissue- 








building and Strength-producing Elements 
make it the Monarch of all Spring Medicines. 
Ozomulsion Does Not ‘«‘TINKER” with 
disease. It Provides Perfect Nutrition, which 
is the Foundation of Health. 
To Prove its great medicinal food value, 
and What It Has Done for Others, a 


Trial Bottle Free By Mail 


will be sent, prepaid, to any reader of Cod/ier’s 
Weekly on request 
It is the Kind 
Physicians Use 
and Prescribe, 
and Druggists 
sell in Extra 
Large Bottles, 
Weighing Over 
Two Pounds, for 
One Dollar. 
Write by Post- 
al Card or Let- 
ter, giving your 
name and full ad- 
dress—street and 
number. 
Ozomulsion 
Food Co., 98 Pine 
St., New York. 
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expect the police to be virtuous. The reform 
Mayor must be a sort of Doctor Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde—and that’s a hard job. 

The whole trouble lies in running New 
York on village principles. Vice will always 
flourish in cities, and virtue must take a back 
seat in certain localities, but the Puritanical 
spirit is as yet too strong within us to permit 
vice to be legalized and regulated and kept 
within bounds. We'd rather go on being 
hypocrites and let blackmailers flourish and 
dishonest folks fatten. 

The more I read about politics the more 
mixed up I get. First, I read that the Gov- 
ernor is about to fire the Grand Old Man and 
bring down a sloop-load of farmers to run the 
city. Next, I read that the Governor meets 
His Easiness in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, falls 
on his neck and weeps like the prodigal son 
and says: “Father, I am no more worthy to 
be called thy son,”’ and the Easy One says: 

“Prod, you just slip into the next room and 
dash off a few impassioned sentences on the 
typewriter to the effect that the fatted calf 
has been killed, and that I have eaten cana- 
ries before this and my digestion is still 
good!”’ 

After all, I’m glad I’m not in politics. It’s 
better to keep hotel than hold office, and I 
guess I’m more likely to. Now I can sell 
rum alike to the Republican and the Demo- 
crat—the just and the unjust—and I’m free 
to say that one Democrat is worth six Re- 
publicans when it comes to irrigation. 

We of the Nineteenth live in a great dis- 
trict. It not only covers a vast territory, but 
is extending indefinitely into the heavens 
above and the earth beneath. We are get- 
ting to be a nation of cliff-dwellers. Some 
of our folks who live up in the clouds find it 
difficult to get down to earth and mix with 
the common herd and understand the needs 
of the common people. Their ideals are 
nearly as high as their rents. They think 
the plain vulgar politicians should hustle 
around and carry torches, and bang drums 
and work the saloons, and convert the tene- 
ment districts and fire off the sky-rockets 
and get the votes, but when it comes to giv- 
ing out the plums, down they come out of 
the clouds and they say to the politician: 
“Stand aside, fellow, you don’t wear silk 
stockings. You don’t belong to the Univer- 
sity Club; you’re not fit to hold office; 
here’s where I get busy. I'm willing to 
sacrifice myself for the public good at so 
much per. Just keep your eye on me!” 

And when these lovely gentiemen get in 
with their theories and their ideals and their 
ignorance, what a mess they do make of it! 
And the old Tige sits back and licks his 
chops and watches them dig their graves 
and gets ready to attend the obsequies. 

It is every man’s duty to become patriotic 
at least once a year. Certainly it is a relief, 
after putting in a hard day’s work swearing 
off taxes, and evading jury duty, and trying 
to bunco the commonwealth in other ways, 
to attend a banquet and get filled up with 
enthusiasm and spiritus frumenti and love 
of country, and shout one’s self hoarse at the 
mention of ‘‘Old Glory.””. We go home feel- 
ing that we are better men—better citizens— 
better patriots—but awake the next day, 
alas! with a dark-brown and entirely differ- 
ent feeling, and resume our ‘‘ways that are 
dark and our tricks that are vain.” 

I know of nothing which stimulates patriot- 
ism like a trip abroad. People who, when at 
home, are inclined to be lukewarm and criti- 
cise our Government severely, become vio- 
lently and painfully American across the 
water, insist on unfurling the Starry Ban- 
ner upon every slight provocation, and make 
themselves generally obnoxious. ‘‘Oh, yes,”’ 
they say, ‘‘your pyramids are well enough, 
but you ought to see the glue factory down 
our way!’’ But note how their patriotism 
peters out as they approach our shores and 
prepare to give the customs officers the 
dinkey-dink. Alas! how few of us can stand 
the test of patriotism when we desire to bring 
in a sealskin sack or a fur-lined overcoat! 
An excellent stimulus to patriotism is the 
societies which have been formed for the 
purpose of looking up progenitors who were 
not fortunate enough to avoid the draft in 
1776. How eagerly we pry into the past to 
find some forefather who acquired glory, 
chilblains and undying fame at Valley Forge, 
or some other Revolutionary winter resort. 
The fact that we have numerous poor rela- 
tives right at hand, clamoring for recogni- 
tion, interests us not at all. We may have 
fathers and grandfathers who fought and 
bled in 1862, but we take no heed of them. 
When they turn out with their torn flags, 
meekly following the smug militia, we smile 
condescendingly and turn wong They are 
too recent. What stirs our blood is the 
thought that we are eligible to become Sons 
or Daughters of the Revolution, Children of 
the Revolution, and wear cute little badges, 
and be Regents and things, and have ban- 
quets once a year, and fall on each other’s 
necks and tell each other what hot stuff 
we are. 

Personally, I never took much stock in this 
remote ancestor business. I’d rather have 
one little innocent child to warm my heart 
and gladden my home than a whole grave- 
yard full of ancestors, and I guess I'm more 
likely to. I know people who are so busy 
tracing’ their pedigrees back to Alfred the 
Great that they can’t find time to pay their 
wash bills. What’s the use of knowing that 
diluted royal blood courses in your veins, 
when the butcher with his little bill is roost- 
ing on your doorstep? In my opinion, what 
we need to worry about is posterity. 

There is no satisfaction in knowing that 
you have come down straight from a royal 
line when your oldest son is spending all his 
evenings drawing to a royal flush. What 
comfort can it give you to know that your 
ancestor smelled powder at Bunker Hill, 
when your second boy is all smelt up 
with cigarettes? ‘Let the dead past bury 
its dead.”” We are not liable for our ances- 
tors—but for posterity we are directly re- 
sponsible, or think we are. . 
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This fashionable Shirt. Waist 
re Suit is especially adapted to the 
oe modest dressers who prefer sub- 
dued colors. It is made of fine 
quality dress lawn. Color is 
black ground with an end- 
— variety of small white 


tucking and plaiting, 

front and back; de- 

tachable collar. Skirt 
is finished with tuck- 
+ ing and plaiting in 
4 front to match waist. 
The deep graduated flounce 
is trimmed with three 
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ble belt has two 





32 to 42 inches; all skirt 
lengths 42 inches. Or- 
der Number XA6037. 
Price each, $3.50. 
If ordered sent by 
mail, allow 25 cents 
for postage. You take 
no chance in order- 
ing—your money 
backif you wantit. 


Send 
TODAY 
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and save from 25 to 50 per cent on your Spring 
and Summer clothes. This catalogue also 
shows this season’s latest New York styles in 
Shirt Waists, Tailor Made Suits, Skirts, Jack- 
ets, ete., for Women and Children. You are 
missing a money-saving opportunity every day 
you are without it. Every woman who desires 
to dress stylishly, as well as economically, 
should have a copy. A postal request brings it. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Michigan Ave. and Madison St. , Chicago. 
Our reputation protects you. 
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Confusing the Chinese 


ENERAL ADNA R. CHAFFEE, a man 
G of plain speech, caused some stir among 
foreign missionary agencies in a recent 
speech, whose tenor was that among the edu- 
cated Chinese the effort to propagate the 
Christian religion had been a failure. One 
reason alleged was that while China has one 
religion, the foreign missionary brings many 
and confusing varieties of sect and doctrine, 
to such an extent that the identity of the true 
Christian religion is exceedingly obscure. 
Just how diversified is this conflicting cata- 
logue of creed and doctrine is shown by the 
following list of the missionary societies at 
work in China. Their total number is fifty- 
seven: American Advent Missionary Society, 
American Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions, American Baptist Missionary Union, 
American Bible Society, American Church 
Mission, American Friends Mission, Ameri- 
can Presbyterian. Mission, American Re- 
formed Church, Bible Christian Mission, 
British and Foreign Bible Society, Baptist 
(South) Gospel Mission, Basel Mission, Berlin 
Mission, Berlin Ladies’ Missionary Society, 
Church of England Zenana Missionary Soci- 
ety, China Inland Mission, Christians’ Mis- 
sion, Christian and Missionary Alliance, Cana- 
dian Methodist Mission, Church Missionary 
Society, Canadian Presbyterian Mission, 
Church of Scotland Mission, College Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Danish Lu- 
theran Mission, English Baptist Mission, En- 
glish Baptist Zenana Mission, English Meth- 
odist Mission, Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society, Society for the Promotion of Female 
Education in the East, Friends Foreign Mis- 
sionary Association, General Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Society, Gospel Mission, American 
Norwegian Lutheran Synod Mission, Irish 
Presbyterian Mission, London Missionary So- 
ciety, Methodist oe og Mission, Methodist 
Episcopal ree ission, National Bible So- 
ciety of Scotland, Norwegian Lutheran Mis- 
sion, Rhenish crewmen Society, Scandina- 
vian-American Church Free Mission, Swedish 
American Missionary Covenant, Southern 
Baptist Convention, Swedish Baptist Mis- 
sion, Seventh Day Baptist Mission, Scandina- 
vian Missionary Alliance, Swedish Mission- 
ary Society, Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, Southern Presbyterian Mission, 
Sheo borg | Mission, Unconnected, United 
Methodist Free Church Mission; United Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland Mission, Wom- 
en’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Church, Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
Woman’s Union Mission. 












Science and Song 
By Felix Carmen 
Lips that reddest roses rival, 
Fit for kisses, too, as they,— 
Take my kiss,—the sweet ‘survival 
Of the fittest’ as they say. 


From your beauty, love afar wins 
One brief song wherein you see 
Words whose wisdom all is Darwin’s,— 
But their music is by me! 
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Destructive Genius 


NE DAY a bulky, tall, pale-faced gen- 
O tleman with bushy, restless eyebrows, 
; entered a London tavern. The waiter 
did not ask him for his order, but immedi- 





ately brought him a plate of bread and 





While You Wait 


Thousands Write Me 
And Get Well 


Why do you stay sick while an offer like 
this is waiting? 

Why not try to get well? 

I will mail you an order—good at any 
drug store—for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative. You may take it a month on 
trial. If it succeeds, the cost is $5.50. If 
it fails, I will pay the druggist myself—and 
your mere word shall decide it. 

If my way succeeds, think what it means 
to be well. If I fail, simply say so, and 
the treatment is free. 

Remember two things. First, I know 
what this remedy will do, and the offer 
proves my faith in it. Second, it is appar- 
ent that I usually succeed, else the offer 
would ruin me. For your own sake, let 
me convince you. 

My success comes from strengthening 
the inside nerves, which alone operate the 
vital organs. I have spent my life in learn- 
ing how to do it. A weak organ means 
weak nerve power. It is like a weak en- 
gine that needs more steam. To doctor 
the organ is useless; what it needs is 
power to act. My Restorative alone brings 
back that power, and in most of these dis- 
eases no other way can cure, 

My book will tell you why. 


e ia 
Simply state which | Book No- 5 on tie Eieart 
book you want, and ad- | Book No. 3 - the Kidneys 
Book No. 4 for Women 
= wenige 4 _ Book No. 5 for Men (sealed) 
521, Racine, Wis. Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 
» Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or 
two bottles. At all druggists. 





cheese and a glass of ale. Having con- 
sumed his lunch, this guest sat upright in 
his chair for a while, leaning his hands on a 
heavy walking cane and staring blankly at 
the opposite wall, as if in a dream. Of a 
sudden he gave a start. He seized the empty 
glass and dashed it to the floor with all his 
might, smashing it to atoms. He then re- 
flected for a moment, laid a coin on the 
table, got tp, and left the inn without a 
word to any one. After his departure an- 
other guest had the curiosity to ask the 
waiter whether the gentleman who had just 
gone out was not wrong in his head. Quoth 
the waiter: 

“Oh, no, sir, that’s nothink unusual with 
‘im, sir. ’E’s broke maybe a ’undred glasses 
since ’e’s been a-comin’ tothis’ouse. ’E don’t 
seem to know it when ’e does it. ’E just gits 
a-thinkin’, and seems to git hangry at some- 
think ’e’s thinkin’ about. It’s Lord Macau- 


lay, sir.”’ 


The World’s Fair Mule 
By Edward Penfield 


HE EXTENSIVE amount of grading 
T that has to be done to put the Louisi- 

ana Purchase Exposition grounds in 
shape requires the use of hundreds of teams 
of mules. Some draw scrapers, and others 
are harnessed to plows, wagons and two- 
wheel scrapers that remind one of chariots. 
They are quartered in large tents on the 
grounds, very much as we see the circus 





horse cared for. There is a blacksmith shop 
and quarters for the drivers, and a travelling 
| | kitchen, back of which is a tent where the 
| | men eat, and a hospital tent where the veter- 
| | inary looks after the sick mules and horses 
| belonging to the outfit. 

| The characteristics of the mule are far dif- 
ferent from his parent, the horse. The first 
sick mule I saw was g iy flat on the ground, 
occasionally raising his head and giving a 
low moan. I became greatly alarmed and 
walked briskly up to the hospital tent, where 
I found the veterinary. When I described 

















es ay. e ience is that it makes no difference 
what TYPEWRITER you now use or have used, 
the machine you will eventually buy is the 


UNDERWOOD” 


Underwood Typewriter Co., 241 Broadway, New York 
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No. 213. Tile exterior, lined with 
Plate Glass % inch thick. 


Cleaned as Easily 
as a 
China Dish 


"We build specials and trade 


coolers for all purposes. 
Catalogue free. 


New York Sales Room, 24 East 22d St. 








AN AUTOMOBILE FOR FAMILY USE 
SE our Beautiful TH] OM AS Model, no. 1s 
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Price \ 
$1250 and $1400 engl 
E. R. THOMAS MO 





TOR CO., 123 






is the one tonneau machine that can 
be satisfactorily operated and cared 
for without the employment of an 
expert chauffeur. For Beauty of 
Outline and Finish, Quietness of 
Movement, Ease of Control, and 
Freedom from Mechanical Compli- 
cations, the THOMAS is yet to be 
equaled. Address for Catalogue, 










2 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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have been made of the voices of the 


MARCELLA SEMBRICH 
(The Greatest Soprano) (The Greatest Contralto) 
EDOUARD De RESZEE (the Greatest Basso) 
SCOTTI and CAMPANARI (The Greatest Baritones) 
and many other members of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
This result has been secured after long 
ri ai tim 
a) 





F and vast exp e 
and money. Each record has the ie 
proval and bears the signature of the 
singer. They are in the form of 10 
inch discs (Flat, Indestructible Records), 
adapted to all disc talking machines, and 
the extraordinary lifelike quality ob- 
tained realizes what has heretofore 
been the dream of Talking Machine 
énthusiasts. 





EDOUARD De RESZKE 


Boston: 164 Tremont St. emphis: 302 
Philadelphia: 1609 Chestnut St. 

Pittsburg: 615 Penn Ave. 
Baltimore: 110 E. Baltimore St. 
Washington: 1212 F Street, N. W. 


London: 89 Great Eastern St., E. G 


San Francisco: 





Grand Opera on Talking Machines 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


The Columbia Phonograph Company Announces a [ost Extraordinary Achieve- 
ment [Marking an Epoch in the Art of Recording and Reproducing Sound 
For the first time in the history of the Talking Machine Art 


SUCCESSFUL RECORDS 


World=-Renowned Singers 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 






The Disc Graphophone 


GRAND OPERA RECORDS, Price $2. 
MARCELLA SEMBRICH ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEL 
NOW READY { sy7ZaNNE ADAMS CHARLES GILIBERT Et 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere and by the 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Machine Art. (Grand Prize—Paris, 1900) 
New York: Wholesale and Retail, 93 Chambers St. Retail only, 872 Broadway. 
Milwaukee: 391 E. Water St. 
Denver: 1625 Lawrence St. 


Chicago: 88 W: 
Detroit: 37 Grand River Ave. 


Paris: 34 Boulevard des Italiens. 
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00 Each Write for Catalogue de Luxe 


Cc 
ANTONIO SCOTTI GUISEPPE CAMPANARI 


Minneapolis: 13 Fourth St., S. 
Main St. St. Louis: 709 Pine St. 

Kansas City: 1016 Walnut St. 
Omaha: 1621 Farnam St. 
abash Ave, Buffalo: 645 Main St. 

Los Angeles: 323 South Main St. 
125 Geary St. 

Berlin: 65-A Friedrichstrasse. 








PRICES REDUCED ‘Si\2 


$4.00 Vapor Bath Cabinet . $2.25 each 






.00 Quaker “ 3.50 each 
10.00“ bes + 6,10 each 
$1.00 Face and Head Steam. Attch. 65c 
Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book Free 
with all ‘“‘Quakers.’”’ Write for 
our New Catalogue, special 60- 


last chance. New plan, new 
prices to agents, salesmen, man- 
agers. Wonderful sellers. Hus- 
tlers getting rich. Plenty territory 


World M’f’g Co., 97 World Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 





When in search 

Come Here! , 2 rath an 
i ~ = gas and 

body. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
- STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N. Y. 


Day offer. Don’t miss it. Your | 





FREE OF CHARGE! 
POSITIVE RELIEF AT LAST. 
The Mahler Electric Apparatus is the only device 










ever invented for the positive, permanent removal of all 
Superfiuous Hair from face, neck or arms by elec- 

trolysis; also effectually removes Moles, Warts, 

Red Veins and other facial blemishes. Ladies can 

| operate in the privacy of their own homes with 
pe results as positive as can be i by skilled 
specialists. You can have thi varatus Free 


of all cost. Send for full particulars. 
D. J. MAHLER, 709 Matthewson St., Providence, R. I. 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. Promotes a 
luxuriant growth. Never Fails to Restore 
Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. Cures 
scalp diseases and hair falling. 

50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 

















Middletown, N. Y. 


MEN’S HAT No. 1 
In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray Boys’ and Women’s hats in every town in In smooth finish. Colors: Black, 





A 50-CENT HAT BY MAIL 


Either of these hats sent. postpaid, on 
receipt of 50 cents in cash, postal-order, or 
stamps. Money bac 
We refer to The First National Bank of 


turers and make the following offer to intro- 
duce these hats and our other lines of Men’s, 


Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. the United States. Send for catalogue. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT CO., 48 MILL STREET, MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 





k if not satisfactory. 


We are hat manufac- 


MEN’S HAT No. 2 


Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 





Most PERFECT BLOCK SIGNALS ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 














The Humphrey Crescent No. 8 


Instantaneous Water Heater 


is used in more homes than any other heater made in the world. It 

will heat a tubful of water for your bath while you undress—at a cost 
| of about one cent for gas; always ready—day or night, Hot water 
| starts the moment the match is applied. 









Height 30 inches. Made of Other Heaters 

beautifully nickeled copper. $15.00 to $45.00 
, for either gas 

Manufacturers a anadiinn 

price only Crescent 


Heaters use 
less gas than 
any other kind, 
because they 
utilize every 


$20.00 


| with nickel-plated available heat unit 
| shelf and bracket. in the gas, 
| Simply and 
Shipped anywhere for quickly 
installed. 






50,000 in Use 





| 30 Days’ Trial 


What’s in a Name 


Like a racer in the chase, far to 
the front, and forging ahead, 


Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


is the leading whiskey 
of America 





Write sa dey fe Sor cur beautiful book, “The Lurury of a Bath’ a REE. 


HUMPHREY MFG. AND PLATING CO. 
Dept. O, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Colorado in Summer 


is the most delightful place in the country. 


The health and pleasure resorts of this 
wonderful state are best reached by the 


Colorado & Southern Ry. 


which issues an elegant book ‘‘Picturesque 
Colorado,’”’ a copy of which may be had 
by enclosing 3 cents in postage to 
T. E. Fisuer, General Passenger Agent 
ENVER, COLo. 


SEASHORE, LAKE Za MOUNTAIN Resaris 


of EASTERN@ NORTHERN NEWENGIAND 42 MARITIME PROVINCES | 
Reached by the 


In a great run the country over, 
on its quality, popularity, repu- 
tation, it comes up always on 
call. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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the mule’s serious condition, he smiled in a 
benevolent fashion and said the,animal only 
had a sprained hock. ‘‘A mule is like a nigger,’’ 
he said. ‘He is happy if he can lie down in 
the sun and sleep. Now there is the difference 
between-a horse and a mule: That horse 
out there has had a large nail removed from 
his leg, which is more painful than the mule’s 
sprained hock, but he is standing up, appar- 
ently feeling all right. But a horse never 
| could stand the usage they give the mules 
around here. The mud is thick and hard to 
travel, and I’ve seen a mule at the end of a 
day’s work look as if he had been stirred 
around in the mud with a stick, with only his 
eyes showing. They get pretty wise, too, 
some of the older ones. A mule will live for 
fifty years and learns much quicker than a 
horse. You can break and use one when he 
is three years old, and by the time a mule 
reaches his thirtieth year he knows a lot and 
can make a fool of most drivers. We had an 
old gray fellow here hitched to a wagon. 
He would go along very well for a few days 
until he found out just what his driver’s hab- 
its were, then he would wait for his opportu- 
| nity, lift his hind leg very dexterously and 
| kick the driver from his seat. It usually 
took but one kick to put Mr. Driver in the 
hospital, and it was a favorite trick of the 
stable boss to give the old gray to a new 
driver who was anxious to show how much 
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he knew about mules. I’ve seen a team of 
wise ones tug and struggle and strain at a 
load, looking as if they were doing their best 
to start it, and, by gracious, you could go up 
and shake the whiffletree, it was so loose.” 

At this point of the conversation a man in 
overalls came along, and after making sure 
we were both good-natured, he inquired if we 
wanted any ‘‘skinners.”’ ‘You better see the 
stable boss,”’ said the veterinary, “but I guess 
he’s got more skinners than mules,’’ where- 
upon several men near the tent expressed 
their enjoyment. 

‘‘What is a ‘skinner’ ?”’ I inquired. 

‘A feller who sits around with a whip and 
holds the lines like this (imitating a ladylike 
driver), and says, ‘Click, gedap, hossie,’ is a 
teamster, but a skinner never uses a whip. 
He has about ten-foot slack on the end of his 
line, and he can just everlastingly stir up a 
mule if he knows his business. He can cut 
through the hide every time, and if he gets 
hold of a tantalizing subject you will find 
a nice skinned :portion on the flank by night. 
If you'can'wait till lunch time I will take 
you over to Charley Phillips, who can snap 
the head off a beer bottle with a leather 
strap every clip.” 

I saw it was up to me to buy six bottles 
of St. Louis beer, and we took them over to 
Charley Phillips. He only snapped the head 
off one, and we opened the others by hand. 








Running the Blockade 


Naval Battles 


SUBJECT uppermost in the mind of 
A every large nation to-day is its navy. 
The management of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition recognizes this, and one of 
the most interesting, and at the same time 
most instructive, features will be the United 


| States Navy Exhibit. 


On a considerable sheet of water our navy 
will be shown in peace and at war. A fleet 
of thirty vessels, models correct in every 
detail of the ships they represent, will go 
through every known naval manoeuvre. The 
miniature warships are to be about twenty 
feet in length. Each will have its own elec- 
tric outfit for propulsion, steering, firing, sig- 
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Learn the truth 


Every man and woman, 
particularly those entered 
upon matrimony, should 
possess a copy of the new 
and valuable book 


Sexology 


A.M.,M.D., 




























Yo may haves Dia- 
OU mon4 handed to i 
you at your own , and 

y for it in such easy monthly amounts that you | 
will hardly miss the money. You send make a om | 
selection from our illustrated catalogue, preted we ai 
send the Diamond to you with all express 
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for it in he Anns monthly payments, otherwise return it at our 
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and refer to any bank America. For instance, ask your local 
bank how we are rated in the Dun or Bradstreet books of commer- 


by Witttam H. WaLLine, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
cial ratings. ‘ou will be told that we stand at the top in credit, | 


which sensibly treats of the sex- 
ological relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when to advise 
son or daughter. 
Unequalled endorsement of the press, min- 
istry, legal and medical professions. - 
Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappiness, ill- 
health, sickly children, and divorce is admitted 
by physicians and shown by court records to be 
ignorance of the laws of self and sex? 
Sent, cloth-bound, ne ost-paid, on receipt of $1.00 





promptness ‘and ‘reliability, and that our representations may be ac 
cepted without question. Beautiful booklet explaining everything aa 
catalogue, sent free. Write to-day 

LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Dept. E-38, 92 to 98 State St. 
Opposite Marshall Field &Co. CHIC AGO, ILL., U.S.A. 
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CAREFUL MICROSCOPICAL 


FREE EXAMINATION OF YOUR HAIR 


By the great specialist, MADAME M. HESSLER 


By this means I will give you scientific advice as to what to do to 
make your hair beautiful and your scalp healthy. 

I guarantee to stop falling hair, and cure all diseases of the scalp, 
and to grow hair on bald heads where the follicles are not extremely 
torpid. My free microscopical examination will show this, and I will 
write you frankly whether or not there is any hope for your hair. 


Send for my Free Booklet No. 1 


It tells an interesting and scientific story about the hair and scalp. 
It contains the references of many prominent men and women all over 
the country whom I have treated satisfactorily. No two scalps require 
the same treatment. Send me fresh combings today, and [ will tell 
you your trouble. For twenty-five years I studied hair and scalp 
diseases with one of the most eminent hair and scalp specialists in Paris, | 
and I have continued this work in Chicago nine years with the lead- 
ing people of the city as my patrons. Address, enclosing 4c in stamps, | 

| 


MADAME M. HESSLER, Marshall Field Annex Bldg., CHICAGO | 




















| | nalling and lighting, and will be governed by 


a man seated in the interior, who, although 
invisible to an audience, can himself see 
everything going on about him as perfectly 
as the commander on the bridge of a real 
man-of-war. 

Every type of ship in our navy will be 
represented: the large battleships, such as 
the /ndiana, Massachusetts, Oregon, etc.; the 
cruisers Neu wv York, Brooklyn, etc.; the tor- 
pedo boats, the torpedo-boat destroyers and 
even the submarine type. 

An exhibition of the German navy, based 
on a similar general plan, of which the ac- 
companying pictures are photographs, was 
given in Germany last year. 

The display in St. Louis will be intensely 
interesting, inasmuch as it is proposed to re- 
produce in actual detail the battles of Manila 
and Santiago. Mountains and hills, harbors 
and forts in the distance, will form a realistic 
background, and the effect will be that of 
viewing a real naval engagement from a 
| great height. Let us see, in imagination, 


in Miniature 


what one of the St. Louis performances will 
look like. 

The first part of the programme shows the 
navy at drill and manoeuvres. The commands 
are given from the flagship by signal-flags 
displayed at her masthead. The ships show 
answering signals, and obey the orders as 
given. A faithful representation of target- 
practice with the large guns follows. By an 
ingenious device the floating target, over a 
hundred feet away, shows, after every dis- 
charge of the guns, by a puff of smoke, where 
the shell is supposed to have struck. Small 
torpedoes splash from the bows of the tor- 
pedo boats and throw up into the air, near 
the target, columns of water thirty teet in 
height. The submarine boat dives, and, 
after a disappearance of a few minutes, 
makes known its whereabout by a tremen- 
dous waterspout produced by the torpedo 
that it has launched unseen. 

Instructive as the performance has been so 
far, it is much surpassed in interest by the 
second part, the battles. 

The eye of the spectator has had time to 
adjust itself to the size of the ships and 
scenery, and the surroundings seem real. 
The fleet slowly steaming in again, with 
smoke pouring from every funnel, estab- 
lishes a blockade of the coast. A sailing 
vessel trying to break the blockade under 
cover of the land forts’ guns is sunk. Then 
comes an attack by the fleet on the forts. 
One after another the enemy’s land batteries 
are silenced. The last and most exciting 
part of the programme now follows the 
attempted escape of the enemy’s fleet from 
the harbor and its destruction after a fierce 
running fight. 











Review of the Miniature Fleet 
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200 FREE TRIPS TO THE 
ST.LOUIS WORLDS FAIR 


including railroad and sleeper from any part of U. S. or 
Canada, board for a week at first-class hotel, free 
admission to the fair and expenses 


The readers of The Woman’s Magazine, St. Louis, are now engaged in a contest, the 
prizes for which are 200 free trips to the World’s Fair. Every reader has exactly the same 


opportunity to secure one of the trips and ALL get some reward. 


Whole Year for 10 Cts. 


As a Special offer from The Woman’s Magazine of St. Louis, Mo., every reader of CoLtier’s WEEKLY who sends 
the small sum of to cents, will receive that beautifully illustrated monthly magazine every month for twelve 








The Readers of The Woman’s Magazine 
Always know How to do Things. Their 
Gardens and Houses are the Wonder of 
Their Neighbors, because it contains Plain, 
Easily Understood Articles, telling More 
Good Things About Flowers and the Gar- 
den than regular Floral Papers and always 


seasonable. More Good Things about Fancy Work and Embroid- 
ery, with illustrated patterns, than Fashion Papers. More Good 
Things About Poultry and the Garden, and how to make money 
with them, than Poultry Papers. More Good Things About The 


Kitchen and Household than Household Papers. 





months, including the superb pictures each month of the building 
of the Great Fair. 

Each number contains from three to five splendid stories, 
ninety-six columns of specially illustrated departments, telling all 
about Flowers, the Garden, Lacemaking, and Embroidery 
(with new and beautiful patterns and designs each month), hun 
dreds of new Cooking Receipts, How to Do Things, the Latest 
Fashions, Poultry and Pets, Household 
Decoration, Instruction in Dressmak- 
ing, Pyrography, Curious Facts and 
Health and Beauty Columns. 

















The Woman’s Magazine, St. Louis, Mo., is now the largest publication in the world, having 


Over One Million Paid Subscribers 





Always Seasonable 
THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE is the only paper in the world that is illustrat- 


Always Correct Always Easily Understood 





ing the building of the Great St. Louis World’s Fair from start to finish in 





magnificent photo engravings 12 x 24 inches in size. 


A year’s copies will 





make a magnificent album of this great historical event. 














The Woman's [lagazine is now erecting the 


This is the greatest opportunity you will ever get to secure one of the finest monthly 
magazines published, for a whole year for 10 cents, the price usually charged for a 


single copy of such a paper. 
subscription, stating that you are a reader of COLLIER’S WEEKLY, 


THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


98 MAGAZINE BLDG., ST, LOUIS, [0. 


DO NOT DELAY, but send to cents for the year's 
to 








finest publishing plant in this country, at a cost 
of a quarter-million dollars. It is close to 
the entrance to the Fair, and every *‘ 
reader who comes to St. Louis will N O TI CE . 
be entertained. 


If you wish to take advantage of this opportunity for your friends, you can send 10 cents each for as many 
subscriptions as you wish. 
them each month for a year, of you, so pleasantly. 


You could not make a nicer present to your friends than one which will remind 
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Libby’s ==: Food Products & 
Le) 
Made by Libby’s famous chefs to please the tastes and to delight the palates of “ NY 
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Are absolutely indispensable to the keenest enjoyment of life afield or afloat. 


epicures, they never fail to satisfy. Libby’s Good Things to Eat occupy the 


smallest space in pantry, locker, hamper or luggage, and can be served in- 
stantly in a score of dainty ways that will give zest and relish to any meal. 


A handsome booklet, «¢ How to Make Good Things to Eat,’’ sent free. Send five 2c stamps for Libby’s big Atlas of the World. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Chicago 





